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ibu Odeh hails 
‘LO initiative 


Israelis attack near A1 Aqsa 


By Ahmad Dabbas 

Jerusalem Star Staff Writer 

jAMMAN-MInlstcr of Information Adnan Abu Odeh on 
Wednesday hailed as “courageous, constructive and real¬ 
istic" Palestinian acceptance this week of United Nations 
resolutions on the Palestine question. 

He was commenting on n do- 
.lent, signed in Beirut Sunday by 
islint Liberation Orgnnhmion 
10) Chairman Yasser Arnfnt, ne¬ 
tting “all U.N. resolutions relevunt 
idle Palestine question" which was 
bled to a delegation or U.S. eon* 

,'asmeii. 

. Abu Odeh, who is acting prime 
dsler in Premier Mitdar Bndnin’s 
Nn<*, told the Jerusalem Star Ara- 
declaration "deserves respect and 
[.demanding from alt parties 
planted, especially the United Slates 
fAmerlca." 

] H« warned, however, that the two 
-‘ta-known resolutions (Security 

(continued on page 10) Adnan Abu Odell 

Mukhaibeh canal springs to action 

By Salim Al-Ma'anl 

Special to the Jerusalem Star 

«WroTr, JOrd “ 1 ' V " llc >' A... 

*jy (JVA), in an urgent effort to 
won the water released by the glam 
»SAJ-Mukhaibch h, MM 

- hQS r n8 " BCtl 8 SoU,l » 

SffS 118 ^ 10 bl,ild “ ca¬ 
irn SL u 11 ? P roduct *°n, the Jer- 
. m star has learned. 

fimSaS’ H °m, Bo C° nslr ''ction and 
lan 27 *' 1 ! desJ 8 n and construct 

&i Mukli ^ h to thu j°r- 
« valley in nve months, according to 



AMMAN (Star)—About 150 Israelis 
belonging to extremist Jewish groups, 
armed with machine guns Wednesday 
morning broke into two Arab-owned 
houses near AI Aqsa Mosque in occu¬ 
pied Jerusalem, according to reports 
reaching here. The official Jordanian 
news agency Petra said the Israelis 
evicted the houses' owners in an at¬ 
tempt to enter Al Aqsa Mosque and to 
encroach upon its sanctity. 

The Higher Islnmic Council called 
an extraordinary session to dismiss the 
incident, while an appeal was; broad¬ 
cast to all Muslims through loudspeak¬ 
ers, calling on them to proceed to the 
mosque to defend it. Shops were 
closed in Jerusalem in protest, and 
Arab citizens headed for the mqsquc to 
dclcnd it and to expel the'extremists 
from the area. I 

The courtyard of Al Aqsa Mosque 
whs the scene ol u large demonstration 
mgiiniml by Arab citizens, v»ho 
chanted imti-lsrncli slogans condemn¬ 
ing the recurrent Israeli attempts to en¬ 
croach upon the sanctity or the holy 
places, while a military siege was im¬ 
posed »n the mosque area, the reports 
said. 

Sheikh Sn ( deddin AI-'Alaml, head 
of the Higher Islamic Council, was 


nJV’A official. Water from the well, 
discovered on 21 .lime and said to lie 
the largest ailesion well in the world, 
will How min the East lihor (.'mud at 
Adust yu 

The Jerusalem Star learned that the 
cabinet hail approved an advance 
payment or JU 5(1(1,1X10 for the project 
to the JVA, in be coveted in the first 
addendum to the IMK2 budget. The 
JVA, under instructions from Prime 
Minister Mudnr Bad ran to give the 
project top priority, had, quickly tifier 
the well’s discovery, surveyed the ter- 




putticipality to get JD 1 million 
pan for improvement projects 

^■ywr J^lEn n „has obtained cabinet approval for a 
municipality 2r ( l yn ,Calcd bank ,oan at favourable terms to finance 
, involved have nni vp/kT 6 • l ?™ sa,eni Star has Icarped. However, the hanks 
finance the constmnin ' n , f n ^°j mcdo, ' a PP roVB l ror the loan, which would 
T Prot«i streets rmm « P edcs * r ™ n pavements and retaining walls to 

iraptoll., ,r ° m lhe cfr ° c 's of bad weather in various districts or the 

Isam Ajlouni has presented a detailed report to the 
• m participate Th™ r ° PUS L d lcrrns , * 1e *0 Bn « in which six local bunks 
‘ ffrt.tKe Housing R»nv 'It „ Jordan ^vtirilies Corporation (lead niun- 
; Bank, the Arah iH^ , Real . Es,a,e Finance Corporation (ReTco). 
: .for Inveaments ” f1Vestment Bank and lhe National Company 

i (continued on’page 10) 


i : C'V:^® rS :- ,i1 - t0Wn to.renew contact 

Staff Writer 

I ''^9f IhrS 'Jr° ld Saunders 
the Arab • 

:. rafe’4 i'ji. 2 * 'F Joidan this 

Mnpublicized 

ji j Alt'ihu 11 ''' 1 

Anders 


Saunders staled his belief thal U.S. 
Middle East policy should now 
concern^te on four objectives: Is 
meli ✓'withdrawal from Lebanon, 
renewal of the West Bank/Gaza au 
tonomy talks, a tougher line towards 
Israel emphasizing the limits of U-S. 
support; and a dialogue between the •. 
UJj. and key Arab countriesJor- 
dan. Cgypt, Saudj Arabia and, Syria , , 
- leading-tb a conwted Arab peace 
Initiative.'-.' i-' •, =’ • 

Saunoera' cnrrpu hip to Jordan, via; 


some epe- 


rain between it mid the Jordan Valley, 
and concluded (hat the cnnnl would be 
the best way of preserving and exploit¬ 
ing the well's massive production. 
Considering the great drop in altitude 
between the two points, the canal 
would not require any pumping sta¬ 
tions. the JVA official said. 

After completing the survey, the 
JVA had contacted six contracting 
companies, whose representatives vi¬ 
sited the area with JVA engineers. The 
firms were invited to bid for design 
work mid the canal's construction, and 
were supplied with approximate preli¬ 
minary quantities. Afier receiving 
only four tenders, JVA recommended 
to the cabinet that Han Bo-the only 
firm to bid for both design and con¬ 
struction work-be engaged. The sec¬ 
ond choice was the U.K.'s George 
Wimpey International; the third (he 
local Hudhud Shand, and the fourth 
the local Al-Dhefaf construction com¬ 
pany. 

Han Bo's bid for the digging of the 
canal and concrete installations was JD 
1,229,760, according to the JVA 
source it offered to do the additional 
work of grading the canal's route and 
preparing its inner surface for JD 
443,1166, and to complete the entire 
job, including design in five months. 

Us bid for the design contract was JD 
80,81J 

U.S. delegates arrive today 

AMMAN (Star)-A delegation of three 
U S representatives arrives In Amman 
on Thursday, 29 July as part or a fact¬ 
finding trip to several countries in the 
Middle East to obtain first-hand Infor¬ 
mation on (he current situation in Le¬ 
banon and in the entire Middle East 
region. 

The delegation is expected to meet 
with senior Jordanian officials to dis- 
cuss U.S -Jordanian relations as well as 
key regional issues of interest to, the 

^^w'ded^y representative Nick Ra- I 
hall (Democrat West Virginia), the del- 
egatjon includes Mary , 0akai ! 
(Democrat-Ohio) and Paul McCloskey 
-California). ;tt was ip the 


eolation that he la teittiim the water for, (Rcpublica^-^uornlJJ. K JR 


quoted as condemning the Israeli ac¬ 
tion. "If the Israeli authorities will not 
evict them (the Jewish extremists), we 
shall have to do it ourselves,” he was 


quoted assaying. 1 Alami also charged 
that this incident was one of a series or 
attempTs by Isrneli-bAckcd hardliners 
to occupy the Al Aqsa Mosque, which 
started in 1967. 



His Majesty King Hussein shakes hanjls with his son. His Highness 
Prince Abdullah, at a ceremony at Essex military academy in Britain • 
this week. Prince Abdullah Is a student at the academy, 

Habib pressures PLO 
as Israel keeps shelling 


l! 




By Farquk Nassar 

BEIRUT (A.P) ■■ Dive bombing Israeli 
jets and missile carrying gunboHts 
hammered tho West Beirut redoubt or 
the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) Wednesday, sauingafl'ucw fires 
and wreaking more destruction In the 
beleaguered Lebanese capital. 

U.S. presidential envoy Philip C. 
Habib returned to Lebanon from a 
week-long shuttle In the Middle East 
and Europe, promising Israel he would 
seek within 48 hours ah “unequivocal 
commitment" from (he PLO that it will 
leave Beirut. 


Shortly after Habib’s arrival, Leba¬ 
non's Prime Minister Shallq Al- Waz- 
zan said eftorts were under way wilh ; 
Israel and the PLO to call a ceasefire at 
9 p.m. that would be the seventh since 
the Israeli Invasion was mounted seven 
weeks ago. 

Habib flew from Jerusalem to the 
Cypriot port city ofLarnaca on his SI-- 
ate Department jet. An American-mi- 
lilary helicopter flew him to the 
Christian-populated Lebanese harbour 
or Junieh, (hen to ambassador Robert 
(continued on page 10) 
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To fulfill a vision, to realize a dream 

IT M A Y appear somewhat "romantic", illogical or unrealistic 
•• or all three - for a Jordanian publishing house to launch a 
newspaper bearing ihe name of Jerusalem at a time when not 
only docs the city of Jerusalem seem lo have been irretrievably 
swallowed up by the Israeli juggernaut, but when the whole of 
the Arab World appears to be threatened by its insatiable 
appetite for expansion and imperial conquest. 

Yet it is in defiance of (his very logic that we arc launching 
the Jerusalem Star today. For we believe that it is the way 
imlinns perceive themselves, and struggle to translate that self- 
vision into reality, (hat determines their destiny and formu¬ 
lates their role in history. Our mission, therefore, is to streng¬ 
then the nation's confidence in itself, in its future, and in its 
vast capabilities - which, if properly deployed, will guarantee 
its tinui triumph 

Our foremost objective is to inculcate hope and courage in 
the hearts of our people, lo eradicate the negative feelings of 
despair born out uf the present mishaps, and to transcend the 
bleakness of today for I lie brightness of tomorow, which, we 
have no doubt, awaits our great nation. This is why (recalling 
Toynbee's famous statement that Israel is lighting against the 
infinite) we have called our newborn sister publication The 
Jerusalem Star. 

The venture and the name have also a "sentimental" rea¬ 
son behind them. They represent lh£ rekindling of an old 
dream. 

In its previous incarnation, the Jerusalem Star was pu¬ 
blished daily for one year - from I January lo 31 December, 
1966 •• in the then-thriving Arab Jerusalem. Due to unavoid¬ 


able financial difficulties, publication had to cease after lfct 
brief period. But looking back al the volumes of 1966, we led 
that, as an English-language Arab chronicle produced aid! 
spiritual centre, the old Jerusalem Star served as a symbol J 
itself. It raised the banner of attachment to what the Aid 
were about to lose to the invaders. 

In reviving the old publication licence, and retainingij 
original name, we are making a statement about the central 
of Jerusalem to the Arab Nation. We are saying - on behalf: 
our courageous Monarch and the Arabs of Jordan, Palesii- 
and the entire nation -- that we will never surrender lodJ 
schemes of an aggressive minority lo take exclusive conirj 
over the city which is so dear to Muslims, Christians andt 
monotheists around the world 

Jerusalem also stands in our pages for other places, wher. 
ver they may be in the Arab World, that arc subject to c florid 
expansion and oppression by ihe hegemonist power in Pakij 
tine, it symbolises, mid we hope it can sustain, the ur, 
quenched national spirit of those who are living under Israel 
tyranny. Occupied Jerusalem is a focal point of hope for allni ^ 
oppressed, in the Holy Land and elsewhere. 

This journal represents a determination to stand fast into 
face of persistent and brutal attempts to liquidate that spirit and 
hope. We wish our contribution to be a step, ifonly a humW 
one, down the road towards the realisation of this sacredj 
mission, 

Mahmoud El-Sherlf 
Director General 

Jordan Press and Publishing Company 
(Ad-Dustour) 



Eire ^rntpahni i^tar 16 years ago 


Variations on a Nazi theme 

Porpwr West German Chancellor Korirud Adenauer is reported lo have hailed the Israeli* . 

however, ,o poin, o„,.heir W, «,«■.■* If no, ,h„, of 


By Sami Hadawl 


Mmlsm was based on nit excluslvo national fanaticism, racial discrimination 
and the loyalty of Germans outside Germany to Nazism. 

EuropBarUeyvry 6 ***" pondemi,t ' a for tl,c m Ration, sufferings and deaths of 

i 0 1 ftwrw^^CtiTl! 7 i, r e,y‘ he Wr0n8Il0nCby lh0Nmis 

tt """ or,i,oir ~ 

ArJK rSw re ^ ere h r Ufi ! 4 ) by 010 Allics for crimes against humanity 
‘AJ28* 1 E c , 1, !I m n n hanfieti and Cremated by (lie Israelis under a unique 

; £rC"o would •**" 




un- 


— mm is. am. 

lold suIferiSa”!^ and brought 

they ^oro^Thoy^ J|°«l , irje bui the clothes 

lands and belongings. ■’ hi,e lhe krae,[s * enjoy their homes, 

rCrty, rirain B52SST 

pro pe riyw”c|i was^'^l^d 1 ^Th^v ^olTl l vo In re? 1 ° r • ev? '“ lo ' ciaIm lheir 
United Nations. ■ T ■ y n0w l[yo ! n refugee camps on charity of i 



: 

• rplUal methods because Ihfs helped (o establish a 'Jewish state 1 HHfL lSRAEU mad ^^^ endS| the lat{er . h ?s Shirked all human responsibility, and 
2 THE.JERUSALEM STAR 1 * 77 ^ ^ ‘ ' ■ "' ' ' 1 1 ' ' ' ; ' .1 • 


“Peace Is the only uvapon 
against which Mr Begin has no 
counter-weapon." Issam Sertawi, 
Palestinian intellectual. 

“A I ihe appropriate lime we bill 
tell the Americans, ‘Conte’" 
President Saddam Hussein of 
Iraq. 

“Before the Palestinians there 
ore only two optlons.'Selther.o be 
thrown Into the sea and 
swallowed by the sharks or to go 
back to their homeland, to 
Palestine." Ahmad Iskander 
Ahmad, Syrian Information 
Minister. 

"If oil the foreigners are out <f 
Lebanon, In less than a day. In 
fito hours, the Lebanese wilt 
manage themselves. Outsiders 
are Lebanon’s disease.'' Prince 
Feisal Mqjid Arslan, Druse 
leader. 

"IV* are like a bereaved ntoinef 
who has lost six of her seven 
children". Elias Frey, Mayor of 
Bethlehem. 

"The battle for Beirut, Is Just 
beginning. Beirut, the gravevard 
of the Invaders, shall be the 
Stalingrad qf the Arabs". PLO 
Chairman Yasser Arafat. 

“The PLO Is not an office or a 
camp. It Is a cause. Even f Bei¬ 
rut becomes a graveyard for ns 
all. It will be enough for me lo 
have Just one of our qfflcers 
survive”. PLO spokesman 
Bassnm Abu Shnrif. 

“Of course ire Ye got a. guilty 
conslence and complex, and 
rightly so. That's what makes ns 
different". Israeli defence mi¬ 
nistry spokesman. 

“Japanese competitors are the 
best thing that eivr happcnctl to 
the iVest." Lester Thurow. MIT 
economist. 

"The gravest threat to inter¬ 
national peace today Is not mi¬ 
litary aggression but the Impulses 
that spring from < hopeless 
poverty."' President Daniel arap 
Mol or Kenya. 

• 'When you• become relatively 
well known you lose one qf the 
great tools an actor has • ob¬ 
serving human .nature In other 
peoplei" GeprgC C.Scolr, US 
actor. • 
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His Majesty Hussein 

received several cables of congra 
lulations this week on the occasion 
of 'Eid Al-Fitr. Cables were sent by 
Morocco’s King Hasson. Oman's 
Sultan Qaboos, Kuwait’s Sheikh 
I jaber, Bahrain’s Sheikh lssa, Qatar’s 
Sheikh Khalifa, the UAE’s Sheikh 
Zayed, Sudan's President Numelri, 
South Yemen’s President Nasser and 
Somali President Bane. American 
President Ronald Reagan also sent 
a cable, as did several Third World 
leaders. 

• His Royal Highness Crown Prince 
Hasson conveyed the greetings and 

good wishes of His Majesty King 
Hussein to the officers of the armed 
Forces, Public Security, Intelligence 
and Civil Defence departments when 
he met with them on the first day or 
lhe 'Eid Al-Fitr holiday. He also 
received their congratulations, as did 
the heads of each of the security 
departments. 

• A royal decree issued this week 
approved the appointment of Zuhair 
Al-MulU, the Jordanian ambassador 
In Tokyo, as a non-resident am¬ 
bassador to the Republic of the 
Philippines, and the appointment of 
M||id Al-flaj Hassan, the Jordanian 
ambassador to Pakistan, as a non¬ 
resident ambassador lo Malaysia. 


Hussein meets Thatcher, Habib B 

King stresses centrality of P al estine 


By Yacoub Jabtr 

Jerusalem Star Staff Writer 
HIS MAJESTY King Hussein’s visit to 
Britain this week, which was officially 
described as private, included two top- 
level meetings during which talks dealt 
mainly with Ihe Palestinian question 
and the crisis caused by the Israeli In¬ 
vasion of Lebanon. 

In his talks with British Prime Min¬ 
ister Margaret Thatcher, and later with 
U S. Middle East envoy Philip Habib, 
the King warned against the dangers of 
a Middle East explosion if the world 


the Lebanese and Palestinian peoples, 
and re-concentrate all efforts on the 
Palestinian question, Ihe main problem 
in the Middle East conflict. 

On the Iraq-lran war, the King 
urged implementation of last month's 
U.N. Security Council resolution call¬ 
ing for an end to the hostilities. 

In reply, Thatcher "affirmed her 
government's keenness to work to¬ 
wards the implementation of Security 
Council resolutions which call for' 
complete Israeli withdrawal from Le¬ 
banon," Petra said. She also reasserted 
that Britain's policy seeks a Just and 



inai DrilBin a puiib-y sccrs a juai onu 

community fails, first, lo stop the Is- comprehensive solution in the Middle 

anMvrtceinn nn 1 phflnnn nnd then 


raeli aggression on Lebanon and then 
to proceed lo find a just and com¬ 
prehensive solution to the Palestinian 

question. _ 

Al his meeting with Thatcher on 
Thursday, according to the official 
Joanian news agency Petra, Hussein, 
noted that "the change which has 
recently occurred in public opinion in 
the United States and Europe, regard¬ 
ing acceptance of Arab rights, provides 
the governments of Europe and the 
United Slates with a real opportunity 
to act firmly to stop the aggression on 

• Her Majesty Queen Zein Al-Sharaf, 
the Queen Mother, Wednesday left 
the King Hussein Medical Centre, 
where she had been undergoing treat¬ 
ment. Queen Zeln*s birthday falls on 2 
August. 


Women in Jordan 
back Palestinian 
fighters in Beirut 

By a Jerusalem Star Staff Writer 
AMMAN - "The General Union of Palestinian Women calls upon you 
to move with all your capabilities and struggle by all available means to 
arrest this Zionist invasion and to demand the immediate withdrawal ol 
tne Israeli army," the statement read; "to condemn ihecrimeseommiued 
by the neo-Nazis against the civilian populntion; to emphasize the nBhtot 
the Palestinian people to return to their homeland, Palestine; their rigni 
for seir-determinatlon and for establishing their democratic state on their 
own land; to emphasize the unity of Arab Lebanon and its democratic 
development." .. 

It continued: "The Palestinian and Lebanese women Tom steadfast 
Beirut call upon all Arab women to stage a sit-in on 19 July, 1982 al 1 1 
noon,” 

The women's organisations in Jordan responded, and many of tneir 
members appeared, to express lheir solidarity with the Palestinian and 
Lebanese women and children besieged in Beirut. A statement to this 
effect was distributed at the sit-in, held at the Amman headquarters orthe 
International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC). Cables were sent by 
lhe women to the ICRC in Geneva, the General Union of Palestinian 
Women in Beirut, Lebanese women's organisations and the secretary 
general of the United Nations. The cables condemned the invasion and 
siege of Beirut, executed, as it said, with the full approval and support of 
Uie United States, and the slaughter being performed with American 
weapons. , . . 

Steadfast resistance. The cable to the women in Lebanon particul vty 
stressed the point that Lebanese and Palestinian women are resisting the 
conspiracy against Lebanon in every way possible - with words, arms, 
various supportive and medical services, and the protection of the camps 
- but also, by standing steadfastly by the side or Ihe combatants. 

Issam Abdul-Had I,-president of the General Union of Palestinian 
Women and a member of the Palestine National Council, was P resen J 
the sit-in. She told the Jerusalem Star Jordanian women had responded 
lo the call for the sit-in “to express lheir anger at and condemnation of 
this unprecedented invasion, in flagrant defiance ofall human valuesand 
of United Nations principles and resolutions.” What the Israelis were 
doing, Abdul-Hadi continued, could only be called genocide, "a barbaric 
war being waged against old people, women and children, both Lebanese 
and Palestinian." 

The women in Amman made lheir position clear, rejecting and con¬ 
demning all solutions to the problem not consistent with the aspirations 
oflhe Palestinian people for an independent democratic stale in Palestine 
under the leadership orthe PLO. Abdul- Had! said. "No substitute state 
■ anywere else would be accepted by the Palestinians," she said, "and we 
condemn all Zionist-inspired insinuations concerning the establishment. 
Of a Palestinian state in Jordan. Palestinian women are sure that lhe PLU 
will emerge victorious from this battle, because of our absolute convic¬ 
tion .of the justice and legitimacy of our cause.” 

Material support. Abdul-Hadi said that Palestinian women all over 
lhe world support the Palestinian revolution, cherish its achievements 
and stand strongly by its decision not to leave Lebanon except for pa ’ e *‘‘ 

:tine; She concluded by saying that Palestinian, Jordanian and all otner 
; Arab women “share In ihe glorious stand of their sisters in Lebanon, an 
rare supporting it by collecting cash and in-kind conlributioiuumedlnne, 
.blood and all other necessities required by the Lebanese snd Palestinians 
. under siege In Beirut” ' 

■ , Emily Bisharat. the first Jordanian woman lawyer. W** ^bong tb® 
« prominent Jordanian women present at tbe rit-bi. Con !^ t * d ?.?! 

. by the Jerusalem Star, she said, "The sit-in is mondly. supportiveicf the 
; ®l*ndpfthe women In Lebanon-.but I believe that force murtbemetwiin 
; *.foree.h She emphasized her belief that the PLO must not leave Lebanon, 


East, guaranteeing self- determination | 
for the Palestinian people. 

In his talks with Habib on Sunday, , 
Hussein drew the U.S. envoy's alien -' \ 
tion to Ihe fact that international effort , 
should focus on the achievement of 
unconditional and total Israeli with¬ 
drawal from Lebanon, and not on the 
evacuation of Palestinian forces from 
West Beirut. During the meeting- 
-reportedly arranged at Habib's 
request-Hussein said Israel’s occupa¬ 
tion of large parts of Lebanon consti¬ 
tutes a serious precedent that should 
not be tolerated by the world com¬ 
munity. 

"What is going on in besieged West 
Beirut contravenes all international 
conventions, as civilians are being 
shelled and supplies cut ofT in a way 
that could cause a human tragedy,” 
Petra qupted the King as saying. 

He said a solution to the Lebanese 
crisis must aim at preserving the coun- 
try's independence and territorial inte¬ 
grity, so (hat Lebanon can resume fully 
its positive role within Ihe Arab World. 


W\ 


King Hussein meets U.S. envoy Phi lip Habib in London (A.P. photo) 

Fuel price rise rumour quashed 

By a Jerusalem Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN-Rumours of an Impending rise la foci prices were emphati¬ 
cally denied this week by a spokesman for lhe Jordan Petroleum Refin¬ 
ery. Contacted by the Jerusalem Star, he said that any decision on price 
changes will be made by the government and not the company. 

The rumour that petrol prices were about to be ralaed followed the 
closure of several petrol stations during the 'Eld AI-Fltr holiday, due to 
lack of fuel. The spokesman, Sa‘d Al-Tal, said that the shortage of 
petrel at Ihe pumps had been due to the suspension of distribution 
services by the company, not lo any lack of fuel In Jordan. If individual 
stations had failed to order extra stocks of fuel to last then through the 
holiday It was their own fault, Tal said, pointing out that the suspension 
of distribution had been announced beforehand In a notice to P«tro! 
station owners. All stations had full stocks of petrol by Friday, he said. 

According lo news reports Issued after Ihe holiday, some private csr 
owners had had to stop drlvlngand use "service” taxis, which reportedly 
doubled their fares. The boost in taxi fares led to the rumour of price 
lacreases. The situation has now returned to normal, however. 
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I lie 1 r .fun lie pnyramme for Mu's 
llictin pel sound -slew aids and 
siewardeves-will include l-.-clures de¬ 
livered by specialists I'rmii gmcriiincM 
ministries and departments, as well as 
dhinbinmn of piihJn.j[iuiis dealmy 
with the country's politiic.il, cultural. 
eCi 1110111 ic, touristic and social aspects, 
he explained. 

leiiq.m .said Ihc second part of ihe 
programme will include weekend 
tours for the Mull members to Jordan's 
historical sites 


liici'iiim-s fin .liiidiiimiiiH. " | in- 
piogi.iininc also aims .11 utiiacimg Jm - 
d.iiiians. men and v.nmeii. to seise ;is 
stewards and stewardesses with llic-ir 
iialioiijl airline." he said, {minting out 
that most Alia stewardess at present are 
foreigners 

I ouqan said the long-term goal is to 
h.ise [light staff who not only play a 
role 111 air services mid safely, but who 
play a national rule cs well, making 
them public relations people for Jor¬ 
dan. 

Remarking that Alias foreign ste¬ 
wardesses, in general, live in total iso¬ 
lation from Jordanian society, Touqan 
said that as part of the programme, .ste¬ 
wardesses will he invited to spend 


weekends with Jordanian lamilics 

Marimba, Maih:ih,i-ihe warn, 

Ai.thic woid ol greeting-is the name of 

a unique service scum to lie mi induced 
by Alia. According to Tmiq.m, the 
projected new service is purl n| ih c 
orieiiution prog nun me He said that 
when it is put into effect-in the very- 
near rut urc-lhere will be u stewardess 
on each flight wearing traditional 
naliunal cost nine, serving Arabic cof¬ 
fee and answering passengers' ques¬ 
tions about Jordan 

Touqan expressed the hope that the 
new programme could enable Mia 
personnel to persuade transit passen¬ 
gers to prolong their visits to Jordan, 
perhaps spending n few days in the 
country. 
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Researcher urges counter-project 

Dangers of the canal 
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The ways businessmen have come 
to Jordan have changed in 2000 years. 


The reasons why haven't. Bronze Age, Iordan has 

bden a crossroads of the 
.. world. Millenia ago, 

J businessmen traveled by 
1- caravan-to trade in the 
. souks of Amman. 

Today, their descendants 
do. To trade in letters of 
credit and bankers' 
acceptances, semi¬ 
conductors and textiles, 
petroleum and phos¬ 
phates. And they travel 
in greater speed and 
comfort. On Alia, the pro¬ 
gressive airline of Jordan. 

Our aircraft are among 
the swiftest, most up-to- * 
date in service anywhere. 
But Alia alone can offer 
businessmen an aae-old 
advantage that saves 
precious hours: our 
country’s strategic loca¬ 
tion. What Brussels and 
Amsterdam are to Europe 
Amman is to the Gulf 
and Middle East. A cross¬ 
roads where 14 major 
cities are within a couple 
of hours flying time. And 
where connecting flights 
depart within two hours. 

What's more, Alias 
schedule is designed 
specifically for travelers 
to toe Middle East and 
the Gulf-not for travelers 
lo Tokyo or Sydney. So we 
get to your destination at 
the most convenient time. 
You'd expect no less 
: * rorn ? country with 2,000 
years experience in 
catering to international 
, businessmen. 
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By Leila G. Dccb 

Jerusalem Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN - ll was liille o or a year ago 
that Israeli Prime Minister Mcnuchcm 
Begin broke the ground for whal was 
soon lo become a tmicn talked-aboul 
issue ; a canal linking the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Dead Sen. 

The canal, known briefly as ilic 
Meil-Dead Canal, would channel 
water from the Mediterranean near the 
occupied Arab town of Gaza through a 
canal 110 kilometres long. The water 
would pass through the Gaza Strip and 
the Naqab to 'Ain Buqaiq on the Dead 
Sea shore -dropping thousands of me¬ 
tres in its journey from sea level lo die 
lowest spot on earth. 

Now the public outcry has died 
down, and the canal project has faded 
from the headlines. According to the 
Iasi reports, however, work was 
i proceeding steadily. Some, in Jordan 
,md elsewhere, have not forgotten the 
Mcd-Dead Canal, and are doing what 
ilicy can to abort the project. 

Besides any contraventions of 
international law and the Geneva 
Conventions implied in Israeli's uni¬ 
lateral decision to implement it, this 
project is seen as posing several threats 
to Jordan. These have been discussed 
at length in several studies of the sub¬ 
ject. One of the very first was made by 
Zuhair Abdul Salam Fnnjioun Al- Ta- 
mimi, in his former capacity as director 
of international relations and organi¬ 
zations at the Ministry of Occupied 
Territories Affairs. 

The main purpose of Ftmnoun's 
study was to throw some light on the 
dangers oflthe plan-strategic, political, 
economic and military. The only feas¬ 
ible answer, he says is a Jordimmn 
counter-project - rtcmutl Irom the Red 
Sea to the Dead Sen. 

But, the researcher adds, this 
project could be a "double-edged 
sword.” If the Arabs have the political 
and military power lo complete and 
operate this "Red-Dead" project safely, 
then it could destroy all the calcula¬ 
tions made by the Israelis for their own 
project. On the other hand, Israel is 
concelvahly capable of gaining com¬ 
plete control of the Jordanian project. 
This would serve the Israelis' purposes 
by giving them a stranglehold on Jor¬ 
dan in particular, and Ihc Arabs in gen¬ 
eral. Fannoun Al-Tamini says they 
could sabotage the sUII-unbuili Maqn- 
rin Dam on the Yarmouk River or 
could flood the Jordan Valley and the 
Dead Sea basin farmlands - the latter 
also rendering the Jordanian potash 
project useless. "Weather conditions, 
topography, plant and animal lire and 
even demography will be affected ir 
trusplangoes through," Fannoun said. 

Tourist resorts. Particularly ad¬ 
verse elTccts, he says, will appear in the 
occupied lands or Gaza and the West 
.whose underground aquifers 
could be affected by the sally sea water 
r 2J? l ! OWBh theMed-Dead channels, 
m addition to tourist resorts along the 
cana and resulting Ipkes, the project 
supply desalinated water for 
ooth drinking purposes and land recla- 

2SS? J” th « Naqab. This in turn, 
would bring in more Jewish settlers 
irom abroad to populate the area. 
Along wuh farming, jobs will be pro- 
taed lor ihcse settlers in the construc- 
„f n °V he project hseir. and in the . 
planned parallel industrial plants. 

The canal project's main purpose Is 
i Provide hydroelectricpowertosup- 
piemeut the Present local supply. With 

r '?f M Prices the Israelis find it 
essential to diversify their energy sup: 
Rites.-- and hydroelectric power, plus 
soiar energy from pojids created along '. 

are two possible sources. 
Mpfe significantly, (he w'atera will also 
lo bolh' Israeli’s existing 

■JUSq$jsrp,ta beset up,- ■ ■. 
ostensibAr roTpeicefpl induKrral pur- • - 

SS' Aj-Tmrtimi ihes. no '. 
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Cholera remains 
a threat, says 
health official 


Map showing the planned route of the Med-Dead canal 
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/.uhalr Fannoun Al-Tamlml 

project, he continued is the Northern 
Kmiiu or Gur canal project, which 
would bring wilier from the Medit¬ 
erranean to the I lead Sea through n ca¬ 
nal starling at Mai fa Bay, passing 
Keissan and Mowing into (he Jordan 
River, limnoun Al- Tumlms study in¬ 
dicates thill this plun, although now 
shelved, will be Implemented upon the 
completion of the first Med-Dead 
projcei-whlch It says should take 
tiboui unother 10 years. The Gur 
project would flood immense nreas of 
Palestine - crenting both inland seas, 
with sca-ports, and a quasi-natural 
water barrier along the eastern edge of 
occupied Palestine. This could deter 
any possible Arab military action on 
land from the east. 

As Ihe Mediterranean flanks the 
west, and (he southern canal and its 
lakes border the south, the two projects 
would leave Israel with very little dry 
land lo defend. Fannoun Al-Tamimi 
says this would give ihe Israelis a feel¬ 
ing or security, living on a private is¬ 
land that is defensible, like Britain, it 
would also serve provide them with 
watery, indefinite borders, hard to pin¬ 
point, he says. 

Herzl’s Idea. Fannoun Al-Tamimi, 
born in Hebron in 1950, is familiar 
with Zionist ideas. In his study, he 
handles the canal project from an his¬ 
torical angle, ll starts with the seeds of 
the idea, sown by Zionist ideologue 
Theodor Hcrzl himself, and continues 
. through the Lowdormllk Plan and the 
three basic ideas submitted for this . 
project — out of which the third, the 
Southern Route, was finally selected. 
The writer feels that the importance of 
this project lies In that it is the largest 
colonization and settlement project Is¬ 
rael has ever attempted. "This is a poli¬ 
tical matter that cannot be isolated 
from economics, strategy, military su-. 
pfemacy and the civilization struggle, 
yrhich;ishn integral pan of the Arab J 
Israeli cotiflici," He said. Analysing the 
project from the point.of view of tim¬ 
ing, economics, finance arid benefits, 
he links it firmly with Israel's Invasion ■ 
of Lebanon, because water problems in 
. Israel : arf; considered second, only to 
security.'Although Jsrapl now controls 
80 per cent of Palestine’s water, its re¬ 


quirements far exceed present supply - 
even though half Israel's wmer con¬ 
sumption comes from Arab sources, 
such as ihc Jordan River and the 
ground water of the West Bank. 

The researcher does not believe that 
Israel intends lo withdraw from Leba¬ 
non, nor that it has given up im¬ 
plementing the "Eretz Israel” (Great 
Israel) plan - the Biblical idea of un 
empire from (he Nile to the Euphrates, 
regardless of what form or shape this 
hegemony would take. The canal 
project, Fanoun Al-Tamimi snys, 
would only entrench further the Israeli 
occupation oflhe West Bank and Gaza, 
particularly a Her the Camp David 
agreements. These agreements, lie 
suys. have neutralized Egypt, espe¬ 
cially where Gaza is concerned. This 
has given (lie Israelis freedom to take 
such unflnLcrul action as the canal and 
its auxiliary projects without bothering 
to ensure the consent of ihc Innd’s 
people. 

"Mad my paper been published 
when the first draft was ready in 
December 1980, it would have been 
the first and only one on Ihc subject,^ 
and unique in its contents nnd Ideas; 1 
Fannoun Al-Tamimi snys. Asked what 
he thought qualified him to perform 
this study, the writer, who Is now in 
private business, answered that he be¬ 
lieves his university studies have 
“broadened his horizons and 
thoughts," and the nature or his 
research has given him a "comprehen¬ 
sive Idea of the subject." For his M. Lit. 
degree nt the London School of Eco¬ 
nomics, he researched and wrote three 
papers, on "Theories of Strategy", 
“EconomicsofDefence" and "Aspects 
or Western European Security since 
1967". These, he says, amply prepared 
him for his masters thesis on ‘‘The Un¬ 
ited States, NATO and the Arab-Israeli 
Connici". He is now preparing the dis¬ 
sertation for his Ph.D- from the same 
institute. 

Fannoun Al-Tamimi said that 
when originally requested to do this 
study, he had suggested that a commit¬ 
tee be set up for the purpose, due to its 
importance- Instead.he remained the 
sole author and later presented a syn¬ 
opsis of his study to the Amman Arab 
summit conference in November 
1981. It was also presented at the U.N. 
sponsored energy conference held In 
Nairobi last year. 

Included in the study is a recom¬ 
mendation. for Jordan to start its own 
project, financed by (he Arabs. The au- 
llior Calls on Arab public opinion to 
.take a firm stand on this project, and to 
prove the Arabs' adherence to their 
Conviction that Palestine is Arab and 
will be liberated. This, conviction, lie 
iays is the onjyilhiftfe that will create 
military, economic and. strategic ba¬ 
lance: “ir we fipd this balace, then we 
cap contain Israeli dangers, only one of 
which is the randl project," Concludes 
Fannoun Al-Tarnim).■- 1 . 


By Linda Cullinane 

Special to the Jerusalem Star 

AMMAN--Cholera--ihe intestinal dis¬ 
ease that can cause serious debilitating 
effects, and lead to death, is in season 
again A Jordanian health care official 
warns Llint "relaxing or personal and 
sanitary standards could become dan¬ 
gerous." However, Primary Health 
Care Services Director Suleiman Qu- 
bain says that "a resurgence of the 
cholera outbreak this summer is very 
unlikely, due to the preventive 
measures being enforced.” 

Last year, during the summer 
months of July and August, Jordan re¬ 
corded 90S cases of cholera, resulting 
in six deaths. Cholera also broke out in 
19$0. In order lo avoid a recurrence, 
stringent measures have been taken 
this year to ensure the safety of the 
public. 

"Cholera, like all intestinal diseases, 
is transmitted through contaminated 
water resources and certain foods," 
Quliain said. "Inoculation is effective 
in only halfthe cases, and duration of 
immunity ranges from six to 18 
months. Tlie prognosis is most severe 
for the elderly and children." 

Qubain predicts that the consistent 


chlorination of water resoureexandthe; 
improved efficiency of sewrage and 
wastewater treatment plants will be the* 
major deterrent factor in preventing a 
cholera outbreak. In addition, the foll¬ 
owing preventive procedures are being 
followed: *■ 

-Inspecting samples of raw crops] 
roots and soil Tor pathogenic orga¬ 
nisms. ^ 

-Prohibiting fanners from irrigating- 
crops with water from (he Zarqa river, 1 
which is polluted by the cfllucni of the 1 
‘Ain Ghazal sewerage treatment plant I 
-Ministry of Health inspections or bu| 
sin esses and areas which deal with the 
buying and selling of foods, including; 
restaurants, to insure proper sanitary 
conditions. 

' I 

Dr. Qubnin stresses that health cdu-, 
cation for the public on personal hy¬ 
giene must be stepped up. Among im-; 
porta nt preventive measures he cites; 
the washing of hands before meals, and'; 
thorough cleaning of ail raw fruits and 
vegetables. In rural areas, if one is not' 
sure of the quality of drinking water, it]' 
should be boiled. For infants, Qubain 1 
emphasizes the preferability ol^ 
breast-feeding (as opposed to infant; 
formula) which will eliminate Ihd. 
chance of infection. I 


Contaminated food takes its toll 

AMMAN (Star)-A statement released by the Public Security Directorate 
this week gave some rather startling figures Tor health and safety lapses 
during the Inst month- There were 124 cases or poisoning In June, the 
directorate said, one of which resulted in death. 

Directorate officials said that the majority of the cases--b2 per cent- 
-i evolved children. They said this is due to a lack of safety awareness in 

the home. 

Parents are careless about leaving toxic subslnnces within children’s 
reach, the officials said. This includes items such us medicine and fuel 
oils. Aslo, despite repealed warnings on the subject, many families are 
still taking insufficient precautions lo pro vent contamination of food 
Vegetables are eaten unwnshcd-which enn often lead to serious diseases 
such ns cholcra-nnd contaminated food Is sold by street vendors. Pes¬ 
ticides on finil are another culprit of food poisoning. 

In Irbid, it was announced that 10 people had died and 85 were 
injured in a number of incidents over the ‘Eld Al-Fitr.holiday last week, 
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Southern region plan < 
aims to balance growthl 
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By Abdullah Al-Fares 

Special to the Jerusalem Star 

AMMAN - The vast expanses of sou¬ 
thern Jordan - arid, barren but in 
many ways economically promising — 
arc the focus of a sustained effort al 
regional planning that is now nearing 
completion. 

Jordan's planners are putting the 
finishing touches to a draft or a deve¬ 
lopment programme for the southern 
region, which upon its completion by a 
joint Jordanian - West German team 
will be distributed to various bodies 
concerned with the area's growth. 

A wad Al-Tal, under-secretary of 
the Ministry or Municipal and Rural 
Affairs and the Environment, men¬ 
tions a balance between the social and 
the economic growth of the region as 
one-of the plan’s major goals. He 
stresses, however, that the aim'Is to 
accomplish this growth within the 
framework ora stable environment. 

Low population. The region's land area 
of48,000 square kilometres Is roughly 
48.2 per cent of the country's area,Tal; 
said. Yet its Inhabitants number only 
about 75*400-3.5 percent of Jordan's 
population, according to the 1979 cen¬ 
sus. These figures are symptomatic or 
what he called Ihe "retrograde" overall 
, character of southern development. 
This character is evinced by h decline in 
/.the.population 6f rural areas and its 
concentration in’;Aqaba* a lack of '/ba- 
laiice'i'Un ihe social structure, and a 
drainage of casH resources paused by 


if . 
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foreign workers’ remittances abroad. 

Tal says the region's sparse papula, 
lion means that for at least the next 2Q 
years, it will be Tar from sclf-sufifiden 
in labour. Another obstacle to dove 
lopnient is administrative and finaucia 
dependence on outside authorities. 

Export growth. A plan for the re' 
gion’s development Will be. geared to! 
wards boosting productive economic 
sectors in order to support the Jordaj i 
nian economy as a whole. Expansion < 
of exports is one important goal (Jor| 
dan's primary export, raw phosphate, 
rock, Is mined almost exclusively in the 
southern region), i n order to reduce the 
deficit in the balance of payments! 
Import-substituting industries are also 
to be encouraged, to boost ihe national 1 
income and lessen dependence of fore* 
ign products. . \ 

The planners also hope to promote! 
the creation of job opportunities in ru-j j 
ral areas, to encourage (heir Inhabitant^ 
nQt to migrate loathe cities. Anoihei 
overall goal, is to improve the quality o. 

■the labour force and reduce labour im*i 
ports. • ' 

.Two major concrete development 
goals to be attained, it is hoped, within 
the -next five years include the con¬ 
struction of an airport'at Ma'an, which 
would be central to the entire region 
and revamping the southern area'! 

' communicaiions.netwprk. these and 
other goals are said to be within reach; 
but one important project - develop ? 
mem of rural waste' d isposal sjsiefijs - \ g|r 
will most likely ' not be completed: j; 6 ' 
. under this plan, Tal said. M 
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Civilians suffer most in West Beirut siege 

Bv Nora llouifant ® 


By Nora llouifany 
Obirner News hen Ire 

d .J- tSr T-pciipitf here arc an 

\> "f c^P-c. K 'ih fixiHolly 

i. ? *) Oiuc. jlcdnung office 

L in MuMim VVtrt u ilftJ , Jr0 

il ,ec,n ' n * with refugee-,. who Imve taken 
M f, * crev "> empty structure 

f >r. i * v . hn,uu; from die s,,,,,), 

I • Id I ilhyiDi.ill lJI*lilli;Sli\|!i|| Mu.imps 

Jmund rvu\ hnJcn .uul around ihc 

^airpcji ■ ifi'ii, flul in iiit- cupir,il in tn.ij 
i i’lf '/( iIk- ImjuIi 

i 11,1 A' ih-sm Npn,ij ihai ihi- 

hr.iclis dm' mi ihe rip|iri<dchn»l lk-i* 
>rur, a reverse iniyr.irjoii 

n '' , ' 1 "? r '-over West 
ik-irut and lumtmJ m M.miu-rn out- 
Win*, the sir..,,, Nil. .wed mi peoples 
fans.hm Ujcv waned silently. f....k,riu 
skyward arid prepared iliciindvis 
with icMpn.i|jM,i lo, lire worst 

* ct 1,11:1,1 k»ll us |i cnnfd mu iv 
worse lln.il ivhdi weln.vealrcti.i been 

f shfu « t ' <l sear-..Id 

Ainal Minrid,mother |i[ font 


dS 

lilt 1 muse uni, nue U | ihc main trussing 6 

poiiiLs mio West Beirut 

-M, 1 '"‘"i"{« Bru..,> ..I spmZl 
Wderij PdlcsiKiwn i Iieili whojwiicd Murad v 

Jcarinfl up limn; refugee Identity cards, near i he u 

pe.mk wK'ei' ' 1,ld u CSpu ' ri,r '" Lh "W* fintr. 
people who have mm here to go any. months j 

j 2T* ,S “■■“'W*." «*W worker one ^iu 


htm.ige to the Isi'eali armed forces 

I he I ch.inesc Red Cross and the 
Inicrn.lltonal Committee of ihc Red 
Cr.oi have been distributing rood sup¬ 
plies. medical aid, blankets and other 
daily needs to refugee cenires 

Ions of supplies have started com- 
,n d 111,0 Lebanon but ihe Relief Com- 
mitlev president. Mehdi Sadcq, has de¬ 
clared that si inks in Ins organisatiun's 
stoiage rooms are enough for emit- 
cS.Mtin CimiJics. 

V !»•! *>f rlWriid furnished l»> die Red 
truss and other miernainiiul bodies 
has .limed In sea Some has gone 
siraiglii to crisis cemres in the south ol 
I ebaiion. such as Sidiin, Tyre and Je/. 
''me. where thousands uf refugees are 
m need c»l help 

Ihe tuml ,s important, ofertuise. 
blit It is mu svh.n these wretched peo¬ 
ple ate missing in..si | heir need is |., r 
peace arid the- securijs «f H]e ir own 
iinnies 

I he Lehiiitesf (internmem, should 
a Lebanese slate soil exist at the end of 
Hus tragedy, is lueeil with a gigantic 
snei.,1 ptohleni n| displaced jwrs.ms 
coupled iviill a housing shortage mid 

inadequate living conditions in ihc 
uniting winter. 


Ileitises can lie rebuilt bm broken 
spirits will be delljcult to mend. Antal 
Murad, who escaped from her home 
near the airport road with her children 
tiged lour, three, iwo-and-a-lialfandsiii 
months, said she tried to go home at 


1 here are an euiinaicil 300,000 re- 
u ' l ™»»eniitl I’aleMHiians. 

/Tumrh“ - 0i !- ,1Ur htww * in ,hc 
a, ,. ^- Ur o ,,S L« hi nesu officials 
Ai Ihe beginnilig of the crisis the iiuiii. 

hy liH «r,lntion;,I Red 
;.Tr i 1,1 6,10 -000. bill ruuglik 

lair hnve returned to their South I*. 

vuiese villages. 

Those t replied here are gradually 
■ulit,eating In i heir own misurv J*n!es- 
ii , iaii guerrillas, who have 'fortified 

rK^r? dii ' esii ™,S 

•f Beirut. including its shores, are 


‘"I he house nc<ci to ours was lint on 
me ground burning. | j„. S i could not 
luce going in there anv more. I just 
couldn't," she sobbed. 

C *“" Sni,lh of ONS repo,la from Beirut: 

K*ar is almost tangible in West Rei- 
rut now You cun see it is people's 
faces, in the ha I f-sh uttered doorways 
ol the shops (hat fiirlivdy open for an 
hour or two In the mornings. In the 
eyes of young militiamen with their 


Hchy trigger fingers. 

Premier Menachem Begin has said 
:d he cannot rule out an 3Uack on the 
P- 5.000 or so Palestinian lighters be- 
sr sieged in (his mainly Muslim half of the 
capital but for the moment the ceasefire 
v holds 

!■ Israeli aircraft that come over now 
;• explode containers or leaflets from a 
s great height so that ai firsi they looklike 
y a dark flock of migrating birds until the 
breeze separates them and deposits 
d intm on the filth that already litters the 
% streets 

5 11 ,s ,ht -' People, not the birds, who 

arc migrating. 1 hese fluitering sheets 

■ pink or white coloured, contains’ 
messtiges in Arabic urging people to 
use themselves and head for the eas- 

■ [ ern , pJ p ,,f ,ht ' «iy which is controlled 

- ^ f r « l >* quipped Phalangisi mi- 

hi la of ihc Maronne Christians. Some 
youths pick them up with their shin 
tails because they have heaid that the 
fsr.ielis smear a poison on such things. 

At the crossing poini n( the 
Nntioniil Museum . Beirut's chcck- 
pom Charlie. ihe cars crammed with 
iJtddlng mid belongings queue three 
abreast while the fSngilTcheck 
their occupants for Palestinians or Sv 
™«: <>"') Lctann,. n,oa of S 
Muslims, are allowed accross. 

a,i 0 h r . r ‘j! C e PflleMinia n combatants 
fiHi ■ r °u ?J r,Hn lro °P s trapped with 
them in the West Beirut cauldron the 

hai "ow become pain folly obvi¬ 
ous. Surrender or die. 

Cither accept ihe Israeli offer of 
safe passage by land or sea out of the 
I.Uianon or bring on the destruction of 

. Ji' ly 111 ll,c kind of Iasi stana the 
world has not seen since the Warsaw 
uprising against the Nazis. 

Victims hit by Indiscriminate shelling 
of Beirut 

As ihe talks go on and the Israelis 

win * h r f fl,esII,,e Liberation Organi¬ 
sation of the consequences or procras- 
filiation, brittle nerves begin to crack ^ 


As if West Beirut's agony were not Th ere is never any warninn 
enough, somebody, the Phalangists or ,he constant road blocks search"* 
the Israelis are the chier suspects, has demands for identity naner^ 
begun a new wave of car bomb attacks slip through. ' 00 01 be rs 


i lailon, brittle nerves begin to crack tojiiyw 

LJ f.:.K , ii mpers re,ief operations in Lebanon 

Observer 



By BrlJ K hind aria 
: Observer News Services 

-iENEVA ~ United Nations reliefer- 
uis in Southern Lebanon are nearly at 
rearing poini because of bureaucratic 
.days and pressure from govern- 

Ihe Un,Ied States, to 
e ^ca ieruly ihopoliilcrt minofleld 
pealed by the Israeli invasion. 

Estimates of people displaced by thu 

l a *n* Ty rr r?' mon ,han n million to 
,ho figure ur less limn 25.QOO claimed 
y tire Israeli auihoritlcs. 

,■ [h p U.N. Children's Fund (IJN- 
cEb). officially estimates the number 
r mothers and children made home- 

5US™ “! un The Israelis 

jicct iliat estimate accusing UNICFF 

r using a wide definition by fnchidiiin 
very hotly who has lost a Itoinu even 
unigh remaining in the same city. 

Officials involved In ,he supply of 

flier niuter aL by suolt groups as UN. 

l J, sastor Relief Orgunir 
** UWDROJ, mid the fitter. 
Bdfonnl Red Cross Committee insists 
■idt .Israeli uulhoritfes conlinue to oh- 
■rjict delivery of medicines,. tents, 
Ramus, food qiul water to people In 
Bmmrtei either occupied by Israel or 
grounded by, Israel i I roops. 

I «r supplies wore 

Kflw* ! lv ONICni; retfemiy bui 
Jic convoy took an extraordinarily 
I iinbcmunu lome, starling In C'opon- 
I ^. en , B S Wlni IhWiugl, Damascus ' 
Jiuroi Sj'rln ami ihe nonhorn U»- 
’ino»cqasi to areas north ofthc nokaa 
alltiy not occupied by Israel. Sou. 

vnsle ^ ‘nounitiins and 
tot Beirut are out of bounds bin some 
ipplles hnve been uhmmeilcd with tire 

n8i?fn b, Liii^‘ . peac ^ CD P ,n R force 
INIHIJ, (leAling directlywjtii Ismeli 
Jjdwnirmuiders; : - 

v Oonfitsidn rotglia tt tho headquor. ' 


ters of the various agencies because or 
continuous uncertainty about Israeli 
all nudes towards thu relief operation 
rite wtdation in encircled West Beirut 
•s critical because the Israelis see shor- 
. foges of water, food and medical sup¬ 
plies as improving their chances of 
crushing the PLO. 

5 4 5 million has been nilo- 

m.s e |Jw r i P, i. ndi f lB in Lebanon hy var). 
ous U.N. and private reliofgrouiw with 

jjjj 1 J n,r . ,,le «ioncy coining from 
s,lt J h asencles as UNICEF, the Foot 

Jft Organisation and the 

O.N. Relief and Works Agency (UN 


j-5®^a5s,saj«- 

bio U S?° j stl11 Paralysed alter be- 

&creST dCd b >' rormor U.N 
.Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim; 


impruden,| y rushed to the aid 0 r 
Ihe Angolans hit by South Afirlea? n 

M !?■ r-" -StaSSl 
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Jewish columnist 
criticized for 
condemning Israel 

wish S !J!i^ GTO l N “ A P romll «nt Je- 
Pn«h^ ri m , n sl for lhe Washington 
S B h a ad S ted publlc, y he was 
wbiSJSW attacked and strongly 

condimo b rf Amorican ^ws for having 
ndemned Israel's Invasion of Leba- 
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«k '•mypSfo„? i H Chflr J J Cohen saI< 
lhe oftnrtS™^v5 h f days,san histrumen 

S risk°Mr° yanswer 11 runs th( 

sn, SL|S S nt 1 ^' The mail i 
he some of thu? ? Uers are vicioi,s 
nB meanln/ ic h f T le P*™onaI... the 
° meaning is clear. I am sick I hnvp rfir 

Terences with Israel - ' dif 

,hln! 0 n a f| d ri d: " U tUrnS ° Ut 1 flm * hls 
h«t?J ?e,f ‘ hatln 8 ^w. A self- 
H Je ' v is not ope who hides his 

• • taft^°r rftCtSa5hamed of hIs identity, 
i - - who, for reasons thought to have to 

, jaw^?"djaMmf 1*^’ for art American 

V rifreasorfoot to state or^i - rea ^ b and 

. - to a people there k ,^ en an dea ’ but 

sore for conform^! m u endous pres ‘ 
.. fropf and to adopt the vi* h °iil r a UnI,ed 

• besUfor Isrilis ‘nm‘ e ^ thatvvhatls 

BbvernmenTth Bre S thin8 on| y ‘he 
, who do not thfok^,«n ow - i r or ^ those 

• minister Ariel Shamn i 1 defence 
. mpral. th^fe^^ber wise or 

' orlHcs^'J^A^ehhi' It°”^ ewish 
e( a ns. l SwS ( by t s h uih^!nf rl?Bn polil1 ' 

I-. a N thereforq unwimS* ,ten “ fae »ng 

" . mel, nevertheless f ^L^ 11 ^ clse 
t. t?p9 l life ffi j^SfWng. Mfhey, 

' J - b y Jews, not by A r . iraundk ' n bt 

' -XUl * Me', n 9*by anyone." 

;‘,MSSis^'sSss£&, 




middle east 


Scenes of horror in the 13 th arrondissement 


By Adnan Nasraween * 

Jerusalem Star Correspondent 

PARIS-The assassination of a Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) official in Paris this week has 
drawn a strong chorus of condemnation f with most 
commentators pinning the blame on the opponents of 
peace in the Middle East and of the recognition of the 
Palestinian people's rights. However, the culprits behind 
the professionally-executed Jlrebombing in a quiet street 
qf the French capital have not yet been brought to jus¬ 
tice. In the meantime, France and the rest of the world 
reflect in horror on the crime early one Friday morning. 


On 23 July, Fadl Al-Dani, deputy 
director of the PLO's Paris office, bur¬ 
ned lo death in front of his wife and 
neighbours, when his car was destroyed 
by an incendiary bomb. Only a few 
minutes before, Dani had left his small 
apartment in Paris' 13th arrondissement, 
where he lived with his French wife and 
five-month-old son Said, to go to his 
office. 

The testimony of eyewitnesses varies 
about the method used in the assassi¬ 
nation of the Palestinian official. One 
witness states that after Dani entered his 
car, a person approached him and tossed 
an incendiary bomb at the front of the 
car. Fire broke out immcdiniely Hnd the 
culprit escaped with three accomplices in 
a car which was waiting for them. Wit¬ 
nesses were able to note the licence 
number of the fleeing car, which Inter 
turned out to have been a rental auto. 

Dani's body was consumed by the fire 
While he was In the car. 

Other eye-witnesses said that the car 
of the Palestinian official was booby- 
trapped, and that it expluded ns he 
stepped into it. In a few minutes n large 
number of security officers and firemen 
arrived Bl the site of the incident, but 
were unable to extinguish the fire until 
around 10 a.m., when Dani's disfigured 
body was finally retrieved, and carried 
away on a stretcher in front of his young 
wife. 


An investigation has now begun 
under the direction of Col. Jack Jantial, 
commander of the security forces in 
Paris. 

Among the witnesses who testified 
before the investigators is the owner of 
the neighbouring cafe who said, "At 
8:30, from inside the cafe, wc heard an 
explosion. Wc stepped out lo see a car in 
(lames. I saw the body of a person 
burning, and I saw the broken 
windscreen of the car." 

Another witness slated: “When the 
explosion took place I was shaving In the 
buthrooin of my house nearby, and f 
headed for the window immediately. I 
sow a car burning, entitling a pall of 
smoke, and heard several, gunshots 
coming from the car.” It appeared later 
that this was the sound of the bullelB of 
Dani's gun exploding. 

While they were waiting for the se¬ 
curity and rescue forces lo arrive, Dani’s 
neighbours ran to carry water to quench 
the fire, and tried lo rescue him. But 
their efforts were in vain. 

Yet another witness asserted that he 
saw n youtii opproUch Dani's cor, throw 
an incendiary bomb at it nnd then run 
nwny. 

So fBr Ihc security forces have not 
been nblc lo define Ihc motive or the 
crime whether Dani's car was booby- 
trapped or whether someone threw ail 


incendiary bomb at it. 

Investigators have indicated that the 
operation was the work of criminal ex¬ 
plosives experts. The assassination was 
carried out precisely, and without having 
any effect on the surrounding area. 

Bom In Gaza. Dani was born in 
1945 in Gaza, during the British Man¬ 
date. When the 1948 war broke out, he 
took refuge in neighbouring Arab coun¬ 
tries. He joined the resistance while still 
pursuing his studies in law at the 
university of Algeria. Afler graduating in 
law, he taught Arabic in Algeria prior to 
his appointment as deputy director or Ihe 
PLO office in Paris in 1969. 

In Paris, Dani was responsible 
mainly for relations between the 
Palestinian office and the French media, 
and was also designated as the contact 
with French societies and organizations 
with links to the Arab World and 
Palestine. 

Dani was known for his quiet, per¬ 
manent smile, and for the moderation 
and wisdom of his views. The testimony 
of his neighbours and the people of the 
quarter about him provides the best in¬ 
troduction to Ihe Palestinian official. 
Mrs. Marese Gilou told a French TV 
interviewer: “‘He was a quiet and gentle 
person, always smiling and well man¬ 
nered. He was a good husband and a 
contented family man, and oficn spoke 
happily about his young son." 

The owner or the store adjacent to 
the Dani house said: “I knew Mr. Dani 
very well, as he used to come to us re¬ 
gularly. He told me one day before his 
assassination that he planned to go with 
his wife and child for his annual vacation 
lo Brittany, in West France at the end 
of July." 

Ibrahim Al-Sous, the director of the 
PLO office in Paris, said about his 
comrade:‘"Fadl thought that only, the- 
director of the PLO office could be th¬ 
reatened, and he refosed the protection 
or the French police for his home. 

French security sources in Paris In¬ 
dicated (hat Dani cryoycd tho protection 
of Ihc French police until the end of 
April, when it was lifted upon Ills per¬ 
sonal request. 
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Remnant of the flrebombingssinaet: PLO office Director Ibrahim 
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Fadl Al-Danl t burnt to death In front of his wlitfa eyes 
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Strike against ties. The Paris new¬ 
spaper ‘Le Matin', which Is close to the 
ruling French Socialist Party, stated that 
the assassination or a PLO official on 
French soil was intended to show "the 
rejection by some Middle Eastern 
parties" of the foreign policy of France 
in that area of the world. The French 
newspaper rectified Israeli Foreign Mi¬ 
nister Yitzhak Shamir’s statement to a 
visiting French emissary, that France 
must abandon any efforts in Ihe region. 

The French committee for peace in 
the Middle East asserted that the ass¬ 
assination of Fadl AI-Dani, while the 
Israeli aggression against Lebanon con¬ 
tinues, indicates that there is “an obvious 
plan to liquidate the Palestinians and 
their sole legitimate representative, the 
PLO, physically.” The committee said 
that llie only way to prevent such a li¬ 
quidation Is to recognise the PLO offi¬ 
cially in Europe. 

Strong reaction. The assassination 
has drawn strong reaction in French 
official and popular circles. External 
Relations Minister Claude Cheysson sent 
a cable of condolences to Farouk Al- 
Kaddoumi, chief or the political de¬ 
partment of the PLO, as soon ns he 
heard of the killing. Cheysson expressed 
his personal feelings of grief and asserted 
that his government will do its best to 
track down the assassins. 

The French External Relations Mi¬ 
nistry also issued an official statement 
on the assassination, s&yingt "One of the 
■ representatives of the PLO has been 
assassinated in Paris, and the French 
government condemns all sorts of ter¬ 
rorism, regardless of their sources and 
no matter who the victims are." 

The statement continued: “At a time 
when the people of Palestine are living in 
- mourning due to criminal actions, the 
French government asserts more than 
ever/that negotiktfoal must replace the 


| lift 

threat of violence Inf Middle East." t ; 

Unanimous condemnation. d • 
another level, all French political parti/ jfVj 
hnvc condemned the assassination. Tt 
ruling French Socialist Parly strongj jW: ■j ‘j 

condemned it, and said in n stuteme k >; ..; 

that "the assassination of this Palestinir ;j'V ; 

official in Paris comes at n time whr r; 

France has committed itself lo a col j ^; ':j 

rageous net or serving peace in tl i j . ;t s', 

Middle East." ! \ >. ■ J ^ 

The French Communist Party ol j;]- ,!|. 

condemned the assassination, and c ] L-:' - 1 .J‘. \ 

scribed il as “an ugly crime at a th | : y j 

when the people of Palestine and I j .?i 

banon are subjected to Israeli aggres }; £• 
ion.'* The Communist Party assert H 
that “ihiB crim-. serves only Lhe enem Ij . 

of peace, and ihc party behind it '-iJ'.'t- j-- 1 
known." [: ;!*• •^ k • .5-1 ? ; : 

« 1 1 '■? ! i r'-' -i ^ 

The Gaullisi Party also expressed ; j £ •: t > > 
outrage at the assassination. An officj £&;.;•[_*! < -j!* 
statement declared that "this criminal s ; rf-| : f •], 

is unacceptable, particularly coming, a< ! 
does, at a time when all efforts of tj • ,',,V ■%;v‘ ,... '*•..T 
parlies concerned have to be direct' "-il: 
towards a peaceful settlement ihrouj ; A, ;"j(i 
negotiations in the Middle East” ! 

The Arab-Freach Friendship Socii ! 


The Arab-French hriendsnip sock [ g i j- .v j -i |;> If;, 
in Paris also condemned the crime. : If 
statement bv Ihe society in Paris said: |- fji# 

'The assassins of Fadl Al-Dani belong r.-Jti'i •uii>;'! j 
to the same campaign which strives! • - l - #: 

liquidate the Palestinian people, whi .’i|i 
attacks these people brutally a| J^i , k?;i 
violently and has been shelling a f*[ ! j|tTt 
populated with Lebanese and Pales tin! ktr,*’■ 

civilians since tho 5th of June." i j’'fj/j 

Tire society's statement Indicated tl N.' 
the objective of such acts of violence ;tV'4 'Ef*! j 

to prevent any political settlement of t 
Middle East crisis,-and in particular , ; jf 5 '--/ 

block any efforts intended to create ’ 

independent and sovereign Palestini jLr 
state,'‘which could live peacefully a ki t 
securely In the urea.”. : U'M' 

____iipfi 
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West German envoy stresses Venice Declaration principles 

West CrPi'/ttfiil F'firtii mi 


German Foreign Minister 
Hans-Diet rich Genseher, during a 
visit to Amman from 12 to 14 July, 
uv7/? f//s Mqjesty King Hussein 
to discuss important current Middle 
Eastern affairs, with special 
reference to the crisis in Lebanon. 
Following Genseher*s visit, which 


also included consultations with 
other Jordanian leaders and high 
officials, Jerusalem Star Staff 
Writer Ahmad Dabbas spoke with 
Charge d'Affaires Gunter Mulack 
of the West German embassy on 
die visit and Jordanian-West 
German relations in general. 


SKED ABOU'l the political results of 
oreign Minister Gen seller’s visit to 
jrUan, West German Charge d'Af- 
■ires Gunter Mulack .stressed that of 
nirse, “we should not expect any so- 
ukin of llic Lebanon crisis or ihe 

ilcstinian problem" immediately out 
fiheseiulks. Hut, hcsuid.“wc thin kit 
:ry necessniy and helpful that Minis- 
f Genseher bus learnt the views oft he 
.thticiil leadership in Jordan." 

After initiully pointing to the tradi- 
•w of close relations and “very close 
‘operiuion in a number of Helds" be- 
•ecn the two countries, Mulack had 
called earlier exchanges of visits by 
Jtiseller, King Hussein and Crown 
'incc Hassan. Genscher’s visit this 
onth, lie said, "came at a time of an 


acute and very dangerous crisis in the 
region. We thought it necessary to 
have an exchange of views with our 
friends about the Lebanon crisis and 
the future of the Palestinian people 

"We have been very satisfied sviih 
the In Iks Minister Genseher had during 
his visit to Jordan,"Muluck said, ad¬ 
ding that they were conducted m a 
"Friendly and free ulinusphere be¬ 
tween Minister Genseher and Ills 
Majesty the King, the prime minister 
•uid the foreign minister of Jordan." 

Hiere was "lull eon eor dunce" of views 
on the seriousness of the situation. 
Mulack said and"we think it very im¬ 
portant to conduct these exchanges of 
views especially in time of crisis ns we 
arc facing it in these days." 


Genseher, Mulack nuted , reported 
about his visit to Amman to the Eu¬ 
ropean foreign ministers, i in mediately 
after his return to Europe 'As you 
probably have seen", he said, "there 
was a statement that the Europeans 
should exert more influence upon the 
united Slates of America to take into 
account the point of view of the Pales¬ 
tinians and the 1*1.0 in its search lor a 
peaceful solution oi the Lebanon crisis. 

Our minister has made it very dear dial 
a peaceful solution of the L ebanun cri¬ 
sis is veiy mgeiil, in order lu stop ftir- 
Iher bloodshed mid Nurturing 

"But this docs not mean at all the 
solution of ilic Palestinian problem. 
Mr. Genseher has underlined once 
more tlie German adherence to the 


United Nations Resolutions 242 and 
J 3K. as well as to llie right of self- deter- 
nunation for the Palestinian people, 
which Minister Genseher has always 
stipulated since 1974. Eor Germany 
Hie principles laid down in the Venice 
Declaration remain the fundaments for 
possible solutions or the Palestinian 
question." 

Asked about the visit's effect on the 
situation in the region, Mulack said it 
"is to be seen as an effort to keep close 
political contacts between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and friendly 
Arab nations. It was very useful for us 

10 learn the standpoint of the govern¬ 
ment of the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jurdan. 

"We will certainly lake into uc- 

11 min the views which have been 
presented to Minister Genseher." he 
said, asserting that Micro was "full con¬ 
cordance” ihni even (hough i( is very 
important lo solve the Lebanon crisis 
Hie main problem-ihe Palestinian 
question-will remain to lie solved 

" 1 should he bused on the principles 
or the Venice Declaration," he said 
'The Eedpral Republic of Germany is 
stressing the importance ofihe right or 
self-determination for Ihe Palestinians, 
and condemns the Isrncii aggression in 
Lebanon." 

Asked to speak more specifically 


about Jordanian-West German relu- 
lions in the light of the visit, Mulack 
said. “ fins visit and the talks between 
the Jordanian and the German delega¬ 
tions have once more proved the ex 
ccllcnt stand or the relations between 
both countries. As Minister Genseher 
lias reiterated, we regard Jordan as one 
or our oldcsi and best friend in the Arab 
World, and we will continue the close 
political and economical cooperation 
with Jordan. 

. "As you probably know, Germany 
is one of the most important trade part- 
ners and a key partner in technical 
cooperation wilh the Hashemite King¬ 
dom of Jordan. T hough wc are faced hi 
Germany with heavy hudgel cuts in 
many fields, the German government 
will exert all efforts to maintain the 
high level of technical cooperation 
with Jordan. 

“ Hie visit or Minister Genseher at 
Inis very critical stage in the region is a 
demonstration or the prevailing 
friendship between the Federal Repin 
bhe or Germany and the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan. It is also a demon- 
si ration ol our support for I lie wise 
leadership of His Majesty King Hussein 
and his policy in the region. The pres¬ 
ervation of the stability or Jordan and 
its economic progress is fully sup-' 
ported by the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many- 


Xrafat move ‘courageous, constructive and realistic’ - Abu Odeh 
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1 (continued from page I) 
aiiiidl resolutions 242 of 1967 and 
8 ol 1973) "have proved to be insuf- 
lieui” to solve the conflict “in view of 
y developments in the area, on the 
-•el of the Palestinian struggle and on 
- level or the continuity of the 
-ab-lsraeli conflict." 

! The two resolutions, accepted by 
a "most concerned" Arab stales - 
yptj Syria and Jordan - do npi deal 
; th the Palestinians "as a people; in- 
;ad, they deal wilh the question as a 
eslion of refugees," he added. 

The . General Assembly recently 
rted to "complement the insuffi- 
,int Security Council resolutions" by 
.opting measures that "emphasized 
r right'of the Palestinian people to 
/-determination, their right to res- 
,c their Inalienable national rights," 

; said. 

Arafat’s decision, according to the 
formation minister, "reflects a ba- 
\ced position" on the part of the PLO 
juuse it accepts "balanced rcsolu- 
Jns, complementary resolutions." 

{Test of Intentions. Abu Odeh said 
"important dimension" In Lhe Arn- 
. document was that it was a test of 
le real intentions of the United 
.tes, which has been refusing to talk 
he PLO on the pretext that (formar 


Secretary of SlHtc) Henry Kissinger 
made a commitment to Israel in 1975 
that the U.S would not talk to the PLO 
unless the PLOaccepls242and338." 

The PLO decision to accept ali U.N. 
resolutions "has deprived the U.S. of 
its pretext... lei us see how the U.S. will 
respond to this constructive and cou¬ 
rageous decision," he added. 

On the situation in Beirut, Abu 
Odeh said Jordan was moving “within 
the context or putting an end" to Is¬ 
raelis invasion of Lebanon and “abort¬ 
ing its objectives." 

"Such an aggression would not 
have taken place had there been a un¬ 
ited Arab position, had the Arabs not 
been in disarray, had there been an 
Arab consensus on the two big issues 
that challenge Arab unity and Arab 
iaentity-thc Israeli continued aggres¬ 
sion In the occupied territories and on 
Lebanon and the Iraninn aggression on 
Iraq,” he said. 

In the absence of “Arab consensus 
on these two issues." and "practical 
realistic and effective plans” to face ag¬ 
gression on the two fronts, the Arabs 
'might not be taken seriously by the 
world,” he added. 

Abu Odeh said current diplomatic 
and political efforts lo solve the Le- 
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Jabib pressures PLO 
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jmttnued from page I) 

ton’s mansion in Yarze, eight ki- 
letres East of Beirut,.according to 
janon's slate and privately owned 
■to stations. 

[The air assaults on West Beirut 
re over when Habib flew in at 
fi-afternoon, but naval and artillery 
pges raged on without letup. 

[Israeli Prime Minister-Monachem 
Jin said Habib promised in thair Jer- 
fein talks to seek the clear PLO 
i|mfitment _ to leave Bairut and to 
ft'municate the outcome lo Israel by 
’Jay-: • 


(Asked whether (he PLO would 
7e,'Lebanon's Muslim elder state* 
arid former prime minister Sacb 
jth, who has bee ii ; a : key Intermedi- 
;t|elween Habib and Arafat/said: 
eyCfllb PLO) art leaving. They are 
Itf right how, bill tlte question is to 
hem leqveand npt bombard every- 
y to death before they leave. Salem 
•,'tKe PLO is demanding arran- 
enter for ah'Israeli pullback from 
Ubns /. around', Beirut' -simulr.' 
dysly with the departure or fis 
ft guerrillas from West BCiniL : 

pic foreign . mlntplers of five;Arab 


states and (he PLO gathered in the 
Saudi Arabian summer capital of Tnff 
Wednesday for a conference on ways 
to prevent Israel from mounting a final 
assault Into West BelruL, encircled by 
35.000 troops and 300 lanks. 

Salain told reporters he called King 
Fahd orSaudi Arabia by telephone and 
told him about the worsening Beirut 
siege alter Israeli forces cut electricity, 
water and food supplies off from the 
600,000 Beirut residents for a third 
straight day. 

The Arabian monarch, promised to 
take up the Beirut siege with U.S. Pre¬ 
sident Ronald Reagan, Snlam aid. ’ 

He claimed the American Univers¬ 
ity hospital [ii Beirut had appealed to 
him for help, and warned that the me¬ 
dical centre, the largest In Beirut , 
would be forded to closedown because 
it has ho water, and its fuel supplies 10 ; 
run its pgwerftil'gencratort are rapidly 
dwindling,' . 

•-. i : •! .- . ..v. 

The state radio rthd privately owned :, 
radio stations! in West Beirut cut down. ' 
broadcasting jioUra bs a result of Israel’s" 
fuil did power blockade. . .. . ‘ 


cr,sis * erc " ,,ot convincing at 
75 all. Negotiations over Beirut “should 
-O not be kept isolated from the major 
issue in the Middle East, that is the 
N. Palestinian question, '* he said. 

"If all the negotiations revolve 
HI around the question or how to save 
u* Beirut, that means that the Palestinian 
question will be shelved, and there will 
>u “C MO intention in the very near future 
j n to address this question with inter- 
s- national efforts," he added. 

l ' ... Side-effect, Abu Odeh said that 
besieged Beirut is but a side-cITeci or 
K thc very essential problem of the ab- 
i- “"ce of Peace" in the Middle East. 

? *■« ?, vad « lhe ™8lon because 

11 the Israelis refuse to recognise the 
s national rights of the Palestinian peo¬ 
ple, he said, adding that “sincerity 
: “tout peace...Is tested by how much 
] u f c ° n “ rncd Parties) are trying to 
i link the Lebanese crisis to the Pales¬ 
tinian question.” 

5 _ At * Odeh criticised U.S, Middle 

■ Easl envoy Philip Habib's approach to 
solving the Lebanese crisis, savins it 

■ lacks credibility. y 8 

"Unless there is r clear linkage be¬ 
tween Beirut and the Palestinian ques¬ 
tion, I think such an approach will lead 
to nothing except to more Ingredients 
tor a future conflict in the area” he 
added. 

Abu Odeh charged (hat Israel's no¬ 
il 011 of an alternate homeland for the 
Palestinians in Jordan is "a phenome- 
non of major arrogance." Jordanians 
and Palestinians alike “not only refuse 
but ridicule such notions," he said, ad- ! 
ding (hat th^ Palestinians "will contl- . 
nue to stick to their homeland in Pales¬ 
tine, and the Jordanians "will never 
allow anybody to change their Ident- 

Tho minister said Israel, in its deter¬ 
mination to annex thc occupied West 
Bank.is trying to "promote the as- 
gressive notion" that thc occupied 
territory is "a demographic extension 
ol Jordan In an Israeli territory." 

a ‘ , to - achieve this, Israel 1 
thinks that it has to intimidate Jor- i 
dan" to accept "In a de focto mariner,”' 
the Israeli "arrangements for the West. 
Bank,” he sqid. • 

Jordan "will never accept Ithis be¬ 
cause It considers Israel as an aggressor 
as an occupier or the West Bank and '• 
thie Gpzq Strip* as well as the Golan ■' 
Heights and Lebanon," he added. 

•Jordan "will of course oppose and ' 

.* hwe l ¥ eas . and the Israelis. 
SffWS 10 * l” Hl Jdrdah fo not art easy' ■ ;j. 
raiTgeL -he-lyarned.--, ■ -.. 


; Unlflcd threat. Abu Odeh accused 
Iran and Israel of harbouring “very 
specific aggressive objectives towards 
the Arab World." He sad the Israelis 
"look into their consideration before 
i launching the present aggression on 
Lebanon (hat the Iraqis are involved in 
a war with Iran, that they are busy 
defending their territory." while the 
Iranians "tried to make use of the foci 
that the world is now focusing atten¬ 
tion on Lebanon and Beirut to launch a 
fresh aggression against Iraqi territory. 
Irrespective of the fact that the Iraqis 
had withdrawn voluntarily from the 
Iranian territory, to give the world, as 
well as thc Iranians, sincere evidence 
of their genuine wish to reach a peace- 
ful settlement" in (he Guff war. 

He urged the Arabs "to understand 

that they have lo look upon the two 
aggressions as one threat to the Arab 
territory and to the Arab identity." 
More important, the Arabs must "exa¬ 
mine how much (they) are still 
committed lo the Arab League Charier 
and to the Arab Defence Pact," he said. 

He urged the Arabs to "reaffirm, in 
words and in acts, their adherence to 
the collective (body of ) Arab cove¬ 
nants, pacts and treaties" if they cyer 
want to establish Arab solidarity. 1 

"Otherwise, our solidarity will look 
meaningless; and (he minimum con¬ 
sensus, in my opinion, that would 
make Arab solidarity meaningful, is 
Arab consensus on defending Arab 
territory," he said. 

"This is the most simple and, at the 
same time, the most crucial Tact in Arab 
uie, he stressed. 


Abu Odeh said Jordan's decision to 
establish n "people's army" was "in¬ 
spired" by the "implications” ofihe Is¬ 
raeli invasion of Lebanon, which "has 
established a precedent that could be 
repeated elsewhere." 

Recent "hostile and aggressive 
statements made by the Israeli Likud 
leadership" lead to the "correct con¬ 
clusion that Jordan could be a potential 
target for future Israeli aggression,” he 
said. 

He stressed that Jordan “is deter¬ 
mined to defend its territory, its politi¬ 
cal status, and is determined also not lo 
make Itself an easy target for any ag¬ 
gressor whatsoever.” 

Saunders 

(continued from page 1) 

seeing old friends, and in all three 
countries has refused to give interviews 
to the press. 

"There ore quite enough delicate 
Middle East negotiations going on at the 
moment without my further complicating 
the picture,” he told the Jerusalem Star. 

But his old friends in all three coun¬ 
tries Include senior politicians, and ha 
says he will be seeking their views for his 
own Information. It remains to be seen 
whether any of these informal discuss¬ 
ions will filter back to the U.S. adminis¬ 
tration and produce a keener awareness 
of what would,and would not, be ac¬ 
ceptable in any long-term Middle East 
solution. 


Municipality gets special terms j 
on new syndicated bank loan ^ 

(continued from page 1) 

fnlCRM^te- orffl* Kft WWch includes an efTeclive Bnnual 

reduSd ff ,n ‘ erCSl! ,T,t is obtained, the rate Would be . 

scouritln^fariifiUM h fram guarantBe for the loan and redi- 

: wbujd be a le hhen beTtanriH rH ^ The "^discounting, which 

' point higher would h« ^'^ p€rCen l djsc ount rateorone percentage 

biners^U^nraTnobStiinlTo^v J 08 "’ AJ,ouni a!so requested the eg- 
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Arafat: the. private man all the world is watching 


By Colin Smith 

Observer News Service 

BEIRUT - At a Palestinian position 
confronting the Israelis holding the 
Lebanese Univerlsty's Faculty of 
Science, one of those places involving 
much sprinting between buildings and 
diving through windows to avoid 
snipers, an ill-equipped platoon of fc- 
dayeen were discussing the future. The 
Palestinians, whose ages ranged from 
about 15 to 25, seemed resigned to fight 
to the end. 

But surely there was no dishonour 
in surrender to overhelming odds? 

They thought about Lhis for a 
moment. Then, with a sudden flash of 
inspiration, one curly-haired youth 
asked: “Would you have -expected 
Churchill to surrender, to leave Bri¬ 
tain?" 

It was not a bad reply for undoubt¬ 
edly Yasser Arafat - nom dc guerre 
Abu Ammar {“the Builder") but affec¬ 
tionately known to most of his follwers 
as Al-Khltyar ("the Old Man")-Isthe 
Churchill or Ihe Tito or the Castro or 
the Ho Chi Minh ofihe Palestinian re¬ 
volution. 

No other figure within the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation enjoys any¬ 
thing like his stature. If he went, the 
alternative would probably be disinte¬ 
gration and factional feuding with the 
more extremist parties vying to outdo 
each other in acts of terrorism against 
the Zionists and their imperialist back¬ 
ers. 

There have been at least two at¬ 
tempts on his life in "the last 10 years 
and normally he is a lucifugous crea¬ 
ture, moving only after dark whenever 
possible. 

But in these last days of siege he has 
made himseff more visible than ever 
before. For a start, he needed to dispel a 
malicious rumour that he had taken 
shelter in the Soviet embassy, aban¬ 
doning his men to their fate. Therefore, 
he has been photographed filling sand- 
bags, playing chess with a reporter and 
kicking a football around with sonfe of 
his off-duty troops. 

Although he Is of aristocratic line¬ 
age, Arafat is one of the most deter¬ 
mined populists ever to walk the race or 
the earth. The headdress of *he Pales¬ 
tinian peasant, which covers an almost 
entirely bald pate, has become the very 
symbol of his revolution. So has the 
nail-scissored grey stubble on his 
cheeks, a fashion he once explained he 
had adopted because he had calculated 
that abandoning the razor saved him an 
nour s working time week. Close asso¬ 
ciates say the real reason is that if he 
attempts to shave he comes out in a 
terrible skin rash. 

The chairman of the PLO has al¬ 
ways shrouded everything he is or does 
with mystery. The known facts are that 
he was born Rahman Abdel Raour 
Arafot Al-Qudwa Al-Husseini in 
December 1929. His mother was a 
member of Jerusalem's prominent Al- 
nusssejni family and was connected 
with the Mufti of Jerusalem, whowasa 
mo/n m the side of the British adminis¬ 
tration during the period or the Pales¬ 
tine Mandate. His rather was b wealthy 
merchant with business interest in 
Cairo and Gaza. 

Arafat spent his adolescence in 
Gaza, then part of British-occupied 
Egypt, where he attended the Zeltoun 
secondary school. It was there (ijatone 
or his teachers supposedly nicknamed 
him Yasser. 

Like many of the Palestinian gen¬ 
erations to follow, he became involved 
in politics at an early age. Despite the 
sort of unprepossessing physical 
characteristics that can bed bar to 
youthfttl advancement, short in sta¬ 
ture, biubbery lips and bad acne, he 
became leader of the Gaza youth sep- 
llon of art anti-Zionist organisation 

calJed AJ-Futywws. ' !,\ ; 1 ... ; 

The fifth 1 of seven children, In, 
December 1950 Arafot followed Ws , 
brothers to Cairo University where. In ' 
(he heady atmosphere!of:revolution ■ 
which preceded the overthrow of King: 

: Farouq, he began to study pnglrief ring.' /' 
—■ .. ■. • y •. 

28 julV, .1982 i -i. ' i • ; • ! ! : ; 


He straightway threw himself into pa- 
lilies again, Joined the Muslim Broth- 
erhood^then the most potent opposi¬ 
tion group but shortly to be betrayed by 
Nasser and his “Free Officers." and the 
Union of Palestinian Students, of 
which he was president from 1952-56 
Commissioned into the Egyptian 
Army he fought in the 1956 Suez war 
as a second-lieutenant in a demolition 
squad, acquiring a knowledge of ex¬ 
plosives that was to prove useful in his 
subsequent career. 

After thc Suez war, with Egyptian 
nationalism al full flood, he began to 
have doubts ubout Nasser's ability to 
recover Palestine. Fearing arrest in 
Egypt for his Muslim Brother activities 
- he first heard of the Egyptian Secret 
Service’s interest in him while he was 
attending a student conference in Pra¬ 
gue in 1957 - he found an engineering 
job In Kuwait at the Ministry of Public 
Works. He also demonstrated some of 
his folher's business acumen by setting 
himself tip as a private contractor. 

It was in Kuwait, with its large 
community of Palestinian exiles, that 
the seeds for Al-Fatah, the largest ofihe 
Palestinian guerrilla groups, were 
sown. With two old friends from 
Cairo, Salah Khalaf and Khaled Al- 
Wazir, later known by the noms de 
guerre of Abu Ayad and Abu Jihad, 
Fatqh was founded in October 1959. It 
was one of many parties and secret so¬ 
cieties in- the region that were an off¬ 
shoot of Nasser's vibrant pan-Arabism 
and a very minor one at that. 


But gradually the new powers in 
the Third World began to show an 
interest. In December 1962 Arafat vi¬ 
sited Algiers and attained the blessing 
of President Ahmad Ben Bella who 
took him to visit Peking with an Alger¬ 
ian delegation the next year. 

It was at about this point that Ara¬ 
fat’s personal life underwent change. 
Although never exactly a bon viveur, 
he had until then lived much of his life 
according to his upbringing. When he 
was in Beirut, for instance, he stayed at 
the St. Georges, a belle epoque esta¬ 
blishment long since destroyed In the 
civil war. 


Now, needing the patronage of re¬ 
gimes like Algeria and China, he began 
to adopt a manner more befitting a 
representative of the struggling masses. 
He became almost monkish in his tas¬ 
tes. He does not drink, smoke or take 
coffee and instead offers guests a herbal 
tea which he sometimes sweetens with 


honey. He is not a vegetarian but he disarray in ihe Arab World io under- jng that, if thc Israelis would onl;' 

avoids eating meat when he can. He siand this was no mean feat wuhdraw from the territories they oc 

has never married, often declaring that aucrrilla Brouoina cu P ied aftcr lhe 1967 war ' he wou! ' 

he is betrothed io the revolution inert arc cigm gucrnua grouping , mini-staie consistina of th 

within ihe PLO. They include such ep „ a mi ' n| state consisting oi in 

He has always been quick to adapt. .. mavericks as Marxist George Hnbash's " es * “ an fc an “ Gaza. . i 
He was born a Sunni Muslim but in ihe popular From for the Liberation of Bui while he may hint at iherf 
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He has never married •• declaring that he Is “betrothed to the revolution.” 


early days of Fat?h never made much 
of religion or appeared particularly de¬ 
vout and did not get around lo making 
a pilgrimage to Mecca until November 
1978. 

Now, in the day or (he Islamic revi¬ 
val, he lets it be known that he prays 
five times a day, (tots for Ramadan, and 
prefers that his guards do the same. His 
only known relaxations are watching 
cartoon videotapes, some of which he 
plays over and over again, and fast 
driving. He has been known lo terrify 
his escorts by insisting on taking over 
the wheel of his limousine and driving 
at breakneck speeds down darkened 
roads. 

In the last 20 years Fatyh has been 
the dominant guerrilla faction within 
the Palestine Liberation Oiganisalon, 
of which Arafat was elected chairman 
in February 1969. The fact (hat he has 
been able to hold this group together 
for so long Is ample tribute io his politi¬ 
cal skill. One has only to look at the 


Palestine, which from thc late Sixties to 
the mid-Sevenlies was responsible for 
many of Ihe operations, which for 
many made the name Palestinian syn¬ 
onymous wilh terrorist, 

Arafat has always represented Ihe 
moderate wing of the PLO. The only 
attack on civilians he has ever publicly 
condoned was the bombardment of Is¬ 
rael’s fortified settlements in northern 
Galilee. Asked last year about the 
deaths of women and children there 
he replied; “I am against it but It hap¬ 
pens. You have to ask these citizens 
why they are living in my homeland?" 

If one charts Arafot’s progress on 
the world stage from the first time he 
made the cover of Time In 1968,to his 
"gun and the olive branch" speech to 
the U.N. in 1974 and to the almost- 
stale reception accorded him by Aus¬ 
trian Chancellor Bruno Krelsky In 
Vienna three years ago, so the empha¬ 
sis on his minimalist policies has in¬ 
creased. Since 1974 he was been hint- 


mi 


things to the West, he needs to mode i • ’ ' ! 

ate his moderation when talking . . 

people like Habash or the boys from U J 
camps who want to hear about revol i 
lion until victory. Because of this Ai- !■!■!; . 
fat has never dared accept iheone thii j '., 
that would have brought thc U.S. 1 i ■ . . . 
cognition he yearns for: acceptance : j;V,, j * 
U.N. Resolution 242. . 

This resolution calls for Isrrf ■ .^v 
withdrawal from the occupied terri* 
ries but also upholds Israel’s right 1 [ \ i/ • 

exist. Last year pressure from the l- * v';j • 
wing, including the inner councils' f 
Fafoh itself, obliged him to withdrt |y : 

his original support for a Saudi Arabi > ft V; ! 1 
proposal that was very much on ( Lj; :/ L*-t 
lines of 242. / I-:’; . 

Some of Arafat's critics within lj :■ JE: A; / 
PLO accuse him of always being t • ’y’jfif'. 
much of a politician and not enough- ; 
a statesman. They think he shot! 
have been bolder and cut away t| ! ?, f‘ 
rejectlonists like Habash; even had t '.'rf 
sort of night of the long knives : :Si.; 

which the Phalangists. ruthless : ;; 
gained control of the Maronlte Chii f \ • ;* ! 
tian camp. , j: ■' ■;>' f -S : 1 




Invasion of Lebanon causes dissent in Israel 

itfahn naui 44 Dan nu I it Qstnlr rtf ITxahi-iiiti VnreA 11 clonpri 


By Eric Sliver 

OCCUPIED JERUSALEM - Being a Talmudic people, Is- 
raelisare arguing not only about the rights and wrongs ofihe 
war In Lebanon, but about the rights and wrongs or arguing 
at all while the boys are still at the front. 

Pro-war demonstrations answer pro-peace demonstra¬ 
tions, hawks vie with doves in foil-page newspaper ads, 
professor counters professor. Fiv? reserve officers appeal for 
a ceasefire in ihe battle of words, others tell you the debate is 
just as intense in the combaL units, and no wprse for that. 

Retired genertls parade on either side. Mordechai Gur, 
who was Chler of Staff when Israel last Invaded Lebanon 
four years ago, has emerged as one of the most vociferous 
critics of Defence Minister Ariel Sharon's enlarged war aims. 
"After all, the war can be renewed," explained Gur, now a 
Labour Knesset member. “If 1 want to prevent it, I have to 
say what I think. The debate is a muBt.” . 

Like many of his opposition colleagues, Gur was against 
the extension of the war to lhe Syrians and towards Beirut. 
"Some problems cannot be solved by the use of force," he 
said. "The PLO is basically a political question. It is also a ■ 
military one, so I would Justify ahy action to prevent a direct 
threat or damage to Israel. ' 

, “Beyond that, especially whon we are talking abqut, a 
tivilian population and political involvement In Lebanon, 
military and political involvement with the Syrians, I think 
matters of this kind should be solved politically. Restrictions 
or talk Will not stop our people from thinking, but trial 
would Inflict the worst possible damage ofrour seir-image 

“"^■e^SiSCTi^deari or Israeli military correspondents, 
took the point a stop further. “My son is an officer with a 
front-line Unit, he said! The soldiers are interested lo know, 
and you have to convince them. If somebody lies to them, it 

^AmngWUMO aphotefa arid writers; Ted Cqrmi. poet and 


editor of the new "Penguin Book of Hebrew Verse." stoned 
a rallying call lo a peace demonstration in 7. e * Aviv re¬ 
cently. "Never again," read the announcements. “Pre» 
pare a road for peace. ” Captil, a veteran oft lie 1948 war and 
still a reserve captain, was against the invasion from the start. 
"I don't think that it was a defensive war," he argued. 

“This war is part of an overall policy on the Palestinian 
question. It would seem lo lead to more wars and a harder 
occupation-on the West Bank. My disbelief in Ihe Govern¬ 
ment is so great-in what (hey say and the actions they've 
taken-tliai 1 finally came to the conclusion that objections 
should be voiced, il oniy to show that there Is no consensus." 

The Lebanese war has revived the Peace Now movement 
in the universities and the kibbutzim, which provide many 
officers and men for crack units. Tiie pro-war comp was 
slower off (he mark, but is now hitting back with new lists 
every day of the self-proclaimed" silent majority,” 

The names are deliberately obsure-workers, business¬ 
men, clerks, schooltoachers. But a separate ad - "a public 
accusation by relatives and comrades of Israeli soldiers in 
Lebanon" - above the same Tel Aviv P.O. Box number was 
signed by familiar figures from the for right Gush Emunim 
settlement campaign and the revivalist Tehiyn party. 

The man behind these ads is Zion Kalhni, a 32-year-old 
Jerusalem Insurance agent who claims to belong to no party 
and to have played no previous part in public campaigns. He 
answers Ii Is own telephone and is as articulate as fou r million 
other Israelis. 

"There are deep differences of opinion between us and 
Peace Now," he told me. Whatever Peace Now says, it Is 
not possible to sit down with the PLO." 

Kallml, who fought In two wars arid was wounded jn one 
of them, was scandalised by cri ticlam ofihe Government and 
ihe army Jn time of war. He was not, Impressed by fine 
distinctions. The critics were hurting morale • (qnS) 



Mordechai Gur 
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Generais unveil 
latest Turkish 
constitution 

Uy Kenneth Msicken/fr< 
Obstrncr News Sen If? 

VN.K \K \-. I in kc % s. i iiIni,: ^.,,^.,1. 
ll,,Vl “I* ■> new ill.ill mimimi- 

I" ,n ^liiv.li iIil-> Ivhcu* Mill ci»imn,.v 
cmik.iI | umjv.iii' ni' UK* Miiiviir) i.r 
llMt iniL IMlixl |i. iluililL'I.IlK- 
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Millerrand’s popularity slumps 

French opposition to price freeze grows 

Kublis Smith r,„... . .. ® 


I lie m.iniiMuih UiviiniL'iii of ’no 

.11 neks «.is ... 

Hus fiiiiiiiiis in i»,ok-sM», Orh.m \ldi- 

k.icn. di.iiini.in ..r ihe drafting cum- 
nmuc li iii.ii nm eet the public aitcn- 
u«n n tiesoi i cshck.uise Die liiriukjru.il 
preseni ..»»>e>sed w,ih something 
dsc-posMhii i | u . biggest financial 
trash in Hie lusinn .if ihu I urki>h re¬ 
public 

fast muni It (he finance house 
Known as H.inhei k.isielli collapsed. 

l|s l ,, imdur. Ce\ her Ozon, lied lo 
Mvii/ci iml 

.Some people ha.l sunk 

iheir i.n mgs in h ascelii mm panics; to 
Wlt ; '"i»l the hanks winch had 

l ! SL ' < l Kasitfllis' iiiiddle-inan smites, 
Ihc Mine lias had to mieivcitv with 
niiissii e ci ciliMi mil iliecL-ini .il Kink 

I lie poliiit.il consequences have 
MeaUili csc.il.iiud List week Tkiisui 
ihe iA'puij Prime Minisier who 
nad masiei mi ink'd the country's not 
unimpressive economic recovery for 
Hie P>isi inn \urs. was virtually 
sacked. u ith him nem ihc Minister of 
rinance ami ihc MiniMer of Housing. 

Foreign bankcis .uni businessmen- 
J VKh *'ak» i*i Jurkej lime been pro- 
roundly shaken Against this back- 
• 81 nil of econumte to illusion ihe 
generals hope their new constitution 
will hold »ui the prospect of stable 
government in ihe WIN und bet und 

Ihc niiiin provision j. s that the head 
ot slate, or preside in, w ij| he endowed 
willi increased ;nnhoi it v-including 
the power to dissuhe parliament ai 
limes of poliiie.il nr const itu initial 
1 deadlock and decree u general ekeuon. 

Jhe preside in will he allowed m ■ 
rule hy decree ai limes of national em- , 
ergency This Iuiici provision, it is ar- . 
gued. would enable the state to prevent e 
,an\ reinrn of ihc terrorism which led 
in ihe loss of thousands or lives in the 
. years before ihe mlliian cotip of Seo- n 
tuinher IVgn ‘ p Ii 

•' The legislature w ill consist ora sin- V 
gle chamber, ui be elec led bv all ciii/ons ■ “ 
iiged 21 nr over, and-as In Ihe past- \ 
there will be n constiiuiioiml court to ' 
ensure thru ihe measures of future 
governnivnis are in accordance with 
• I lit- law. 


,'J V vli.<lean burning m the \rtlemies. 
and l.imieis Mii.idimg iron h. MS 
ihrough ihe windscreen nf .m .min. 
rouie riiiiiurist «lm iclusedoneof iheir 
0 tracts are signs of ilie lint suminer lac- 
k mg ihe I-re itch Nuci.ilisi guvvrnnicni 

J' Farmers, uid uMri.il is t% and .sh.ip- 
Keepeis are begin mug in hammer with 
ominous deiernniuijuii ,<t the hu ,q- 
I'rjine Minisier Pierre MatiroW wage 
l and price freeze, which Mill lias ihroe 
and a halt months inrun. 

1-flM Fnd.iv Francois (.in ilia nine 
president of ihe I NSF.A. ihe biggest 
and most voc.il formers'union, warned 
iliai Jus followers were on the verge of 
Belling out of hand ■•Their despair 
has reached a climax," he said, and the 
government would he fully responsible 
lor acts of tin coni rolled violence by 
small groups of liirrn demonstrators. 

A turning-point for (he farmers, 
who complain of ihc Increased cost of 
petrol and fertilizers, was a meeting 
with the prime minister on Friday ai 
which their leaders were refused com¬ 
pensation Tor (heir losses in the franc 
devaluation and the price freeze. 

Farmers have already blocked the 
a moraines with tractors, pi hug up 
irarric jams or angry motorists on their 
way to holiday rosporis. 

This weekend Breton tomato 
growers, protesting at tow prices 
dumped truck-loads or tomatoes out¬ 
side the Prefecture of Brest. Wine 
growers went on the rampnge in Nar- 
boniic end blocked railway lines with a 
bonfire of rubber tyres. 

Proprietors or small business have 
reacted to the price squeeze by throw¬ 
ing smoke-bombs jn the Bourse and 
halting trains. 

At Vireaux, in the Ardennes, steel 
workers shut up three of iherr execu¬ 
tives and fought a pitched battle with 
police after hearing that their steel- 
works, main proporthe economic life 
or the area, was to close. 

When Ihe management refused lo 
negotiate under duress. 100 workers 
invaded the pnrk of the empty chateau 
which had housed the company's of- 


livi.". C immg Ui'H ii ,i iriw ,md r> illiug u 
‘itroNN (lie drive i.. lull fi rtf engines. 

ilicv bin in the UuiLMii to ihe gimind 

I wu leading tipmiun pulls >fum ,i 
dovtnujid plunge ul heivveen (■ pur 
cent and 7 per lciii in suppuri fur Mu- 
(errand, and M-nirot Miiferud a simil.ir 
late 

It was ihe lowest popularity rating 
lor the socialist leaders since the left 
came in power 14 months ago The 
wage and prize freeze, coming after 
two devaluations or ihe franc within 
eight mouths, is cliicllv responsible for 
souring the public maud 

The confidence of some supporters 
has also been shaken by government 
muddles, like the announcement that 
Paris was to he divided into 20 com¬ 
munes with 20 mayors-a frontal at¬ 
tack on the capital's (iaullist Mayor, 
Jacques Chirac, which quickly turned 
into u headlong retreat. 


.Shopkeepers are complaining u| 
being severelv hit In the fieu/e. which 
lorees them for the first unie to pav uui 
"/ ,,,eir ,m » P'icketsa pail <.i Hie price 
rises forced on them by supples 

Civil servants, generally luv ai uithe 
govern me ii i. are hecnmmg resme.iin, 
Ihev have security ufjnh lenure. hm 
the guvcrnnieiit has decided to make 
them eoniribiite in the uncinpUiv ment 
hmd. wiiich is m considerable deficit 

Ijcinel Jospin, the party's first se¬ 
cretary, warned that the international 
economic crisis was more likelv in be¬ 
come worse than fade away f he kev 
question facing the socialists, he said, 
is: "How in rule a cnuntiy when one 
represents social groups w inch are not 

the ruling class.'" 

Tlte nu\t challenge facing the gov- 
ernmeiii. us it pulls clear i.rihe freeze in 
the autumn, is to persuade the country 
to accept a dmp in living standards for 


W 



this year Miiuroy reaftlinied i!hn 
weekend his g,ial of gelling inllalinn 

Vov," "| , ; ni t \ }-K r . CtfI| t '«• x per cent m 
NS 1. | lie OIXU s tureeasi that Wesi 
German mfbti.tn will he 4.5 per cent at 
the end of this year makes aswiii drop 
in the French cost nl living essential if 
the franc is to escape n third devalua¬ 
tion 

One strong card in Mauruv\ hand 
is the tacit support ortho main unions 
mciuduig ihe communisi-dominaied 
v-G I I hough nervous about beine 
ou i fid liked by ihc auger of iheir rank 
and hie. the unions are trying | U eon- 
trol the chateau-burners. 

Mitterrand's strategy for gen mg 
through the difficult months ahead 
mixes serenity and firmness with 
reassuring spctiacle. Breaking uwav 
lri*m his guests m the middle nr the 14 
Ju.y garden puny, the President settled 
himself in a quiet comer of the palace 
gardens and told I interviewers he 

n tl si ? n °l wrinus political turmoil 


lYlftlerand: struggling with new policies. 


Shopkeeptrs are complaining bifleriy 


. ■ Hie president will have ihc assis¬ 
tance,oj mi advisory council of state. 
Ctnnprising ihe present ruling generals 
and other notables. This provision may 
cause some controversy, even though 
the envisaged body will not have the 
ftiiiciiun of a second chamlvr. with 
tlttlav jug or blocking powers. 

, It is assumed that ihc first president 
: under ihe new system will be General 
.Kenan livrcn. Die head of the ruling 
( Miluary CmtnclJ, but it is not clenr how 
; mid when the first presidential election 
i.will be heJd. Oil this point ihc 
.15-member conscitutionnl com mil toe 
; nay been umthle in ranch n dccisiuu, 
[.ind the qucsifan will probably have ii* 
jhe resolved by the 160-member Chn- 
Milip||ve Assenthly. 

1 . Flic' role of former politicians re- 

• unclear The party leaders, not- 
uWj the right-wing Suleyman tX'iuiiel 
mid Die leftisi Hulent liceviL Wilf um he 
1 allowed in lake part in politics for some 
years, but the gciteritls Imvu been hav- 
jtig.second tliotights ub'oui (he wisdom ■ 
ofban ningull.purlin mu niiiriiini., of the 
p/c-douii period. • • ,. .j 

‘ : 'After.debate und possible revision 
by ihu.hill Consul to live Assembly .the 
ratisiiuiilon goes back to the Military 
rotincilior final cnijorseineiU. fio the 
Se'mjrttjs vyill have (he last word. Ii vyitl 
theii go iii ihu tuiijon for approval in u 
lelUrcnUuni, scliedtilLitf fo r Novel nber. 

: . ’Cite Ihtiii versipn will be basicqlly 
Jehii^.ta(ic. bui .possibJy not quite de- 
n(iijfalic i.'iuiugh to satisfy [European 
li^t-pls'.who' have: bcoii cHtlcaf;pf (he' : 
|e^yrtll*Y rid li t - Y 
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W .y*S. House confident of security 

WASHlMrvrniu tu_ .. 


By Robert Chesshyre 

™nfi S n HIN ? 1 ? N " Thc Whjt0 Is 

confident it has none of the security 

n \ V iV h i t nllowcd a to sneak irnu 
Buckingham Palace and buttonhole 
the queen m her bedroom 

An Intruder bcni on getting mio the 
Keagnn.s bedroom would be arresied 
or shot dead long he fore he git any. 
where near the family quarters on the 
^PP er "°° rs °f Die ninin mansion, j| is 

Six years ugo this month a black taxi 
driver was shot dead and killed by it 
uniformed member or the secret ser¬ 
vice about 50 Teel inside the & feel Iron 
fence that surrounds the White House, 
lie was said to have been currying n 
piece or piping which the securin' 
flgeiu thought might have iKunagun. 

The Whim House stands in 1 8 acres 
or grounds, which are protected by el- 
eel runic bourns and sensors which 
delta ground vibrations Thu grounds . 
are consthiuly patrolled h> the se c rc , 
serv ce, which has responsibility for 
preside mint security. Around the Wh- ; 

■ te Hpiisc.there is u pmhibiicd zone in 
the air, monitored by radar, and nny 

<J . r ™ ,K “ ir . crah , °r- belieopterriins the - : 

, risk of being shor dowrj, 

IJosplto the fact, Jliat,the executive 
nihnskih doubles as a home and office 
for the president, aud thm therefore !. 
hundnkls of people pnss in and oui. 
daily, and that vvcll over one tVil|||on : , 
visitors pour ihrough Ihe-ftubHc rooms! 
ench year, the Whlid Hbtisc is regarded 
wahayietiorsfllbt^foU^cnrsirumily. S; 

Slri.ce:|he attchrtpUoii'Reagan's life,',: 


Inst yenr, the president's advisers have 
kept him at home as much as possible. 
« hen he does travel, whenever prac¬ 
tical it Is by helicopter direct from the 
White House south lawn. Plainclothes 
and uniformed secret service men 
guard the family's private quarters, and 

no one at the White House can 
Conceive of nn intruder getting urty* 
where near the Reagans 

• For security reasons there H ru no 

official figures on the number of secret 
service people who work full time at 


the While House, but one estimate pul 
Che number at 70. 

Within the mansion iiscll' and the 

ZlZ m °^ CC there are 

20 p ? rn,fl,wn,, y manned 
guard pOMs-onc, for example, ni every 
stairway and lift entrance. To get near 
Ihc Reagans an intruder would have to 
get past several or these 

When he is outside his private 
rooms, ihc president is guarded by at 
Itasi Tour und sometimes as many ns 1 1 
ageiqs; and even official visitors who 
do nut have a permanent pass (with n 
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few exceptions such us congressmen ) 
have to puss ihrough u metal detector 
B bcruru St -‘ ci| ig the president. Within his 
- PDvme rooms, Rengun is always within 
i reach oru buzzer that would summon 
immediate help. 

i .. , TL 6 , 1 ? is nw shortage or people « ho 
w ould like to get to the president in ihe 
hope that he might he able to do sonie- 
thmg lor them, und over the ycurs there 
huve been pathetic stories of netinlu 
who have jumped the fence to try to 
put their problems before him 

cmiiPS?^the political and 
syn bo! c leadership of the nut ion. he is 

vuncc * h0pL l0F iU,V d,izon ' vl| hugrie- 

n .,r^n^ ni r ,l&1 ' dL ' n ' ll 'lMrators sup- 
2 £l C Lq,lil 'Kurils Amendment 
c an hered over the fence to publicise 

he uu llSe ' UsI when 

, ! ■ Swrti ,hal ,horc niishi huve 
m Lfo.viin "Jill squad ".on the loose 

lbr L v „r K u l,wi ^ ulL ' s ' ,hu ffermunent 
Wnu Diiirp-shooters on the White 
House roof wus reinforced 

Such measures urc a for erv from 
the early nineteenth century, when 
members of the public wondered in 
and mu of the official White House 
rooms at will, and several timorous 

d ,T* conflned themselves al- 

PrsIdPnM - y ,hc family apartment. 
rh« ^?h L n ' wh0 oncc remaned 
*£". Though it would be safer for a 

‘“Ju® ,n a ca8u - i{ would 
interfere with has business*', carried a 
dngger und a brass kriucltMuster. . 
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Yugoslavia -- the fragile republic 


By Mark Frapkland 

• Observer News Service 

BELGRADE -- At the end ol the Sec¬ 
ond World War Yugoslav Commun¬ 
ists. genuinely, if naively, believed that 
their socialist revolution had put an 
end to nationalism. They believed that 
their federation of six republics could 
become a viable nation. 

The country was in a precarious 
position, caught between the Eastern 
and Western power blocs. Ils survival 
depended on a balance of power in Eu¬ 
rope between the powers and, within 
the country itself on a balance between 
the six republics. For, 30 years Yugo¬ 
slavia had, in the person of Josip Broz 
Tito, a leader who knew how to exploit 
the International balance so that Yogo- 
slavia could become a country that the 
Russians still grudgingly ndinit to be 
.■ socialist yet at the same time is remark- 
" nbly open to the West. 

Just as Importantly, Tito had a par¬ 
ticular gift as the healer of the enmities 
and quarrels inescapnblc in a country 
whose different Slav nations have been 
constantly pulled apart by wilful his¬ 
tory. 

Now, two years after the death or 
Tito, his absence is sorely fell as the 
country is shaken by a growth of 
nationalist feeling In its different repu¬ 
blics. 

What has gone wrong? The answer 
is partly Lhal Yugoslavia's economic 
crisis (debts in the West orS2Q billion, 
unemployment and inflation last year 
or 40 per cent) has agitated the always 
tricky balance between the republics. 
Various discontents exist between the 
richer and poorer of the republics and, 
to a great extent these discontents 
manifest themselves in "Nationalist” 
grumblings. The problems are wor¬ 
sened Ijy the changing balance between 
national groups in the various regions 
of the country. 

To some, freedom is being 

banian. In recent months 
50 young Albanians, in¬ 
cluding even some jour¬ 
nalists from Kosovo’s 
party newspaper, have 
fled to Albania. _ 

The most serious of the current 
problems is, undoubtably, the new 
nationalist movement amongst the Al¬ 
banians in the Serbian province of Ko¬ 
sovo. The Albanians are the only big 
national group in Yugoslavia which is 
not Slav. .Their language and traditions 
are quite different from those of their 
blay neighbours who have often been 
tnelr enemies in history. Their pro¬ 
vince is also by far the country's poor¬ 
est area although its backwardness has 
n many ways been dramatically re¬ 
lieved in the past decade. 

h is not hard to see why young Ko¬ 
sovan Albanians, particularly its first 
generation or young intellectuals, 
many of whom because of unem- 
ployment have little chance of the sort 
or Job they would like, should have 
Plunged Into the enticing sea of nation- 
,, , e ™otlon hoping thereby to solve 
all (heir problems. 

A young Kosovan intellectual 
recently whispered lo a foreign 
' jreveHer that It was only possible (o feel 
Albania. To suppose that the 
Albania or Enver Hoxha. Ihe Balkan 
otalln, offers intellectual or political 
freedom Is nonsense of (he highest de- 
- gree. What the young man meant was ■ 
that there he would be like a lost animal, 
\? in n ® P^k; freedom was being*— 
sufrounded by only Albanians. In fact .; 
n recent moqtljs 50 young Albanians 
including even some Journalists from 
Kosovo’s party newspaper, have fied 
to Albania. 

What can.the leadership do about < 

; the Albanian nationalism? The idea of 
leiiing the Albanians KaVe' their qwn 
republic within the Yugoslav :federa : 
tiqin has been; deolared taboo, and'the 


prospect ol letting Kosuvo Join Albania 
is seen as spelling doom for Yugoslavia. 

The short term response has been lo 
crack down on the leaders of the 
nationalist movement in Kosovo, four 
hundred Kosovan Albanians have al¬ 
ready received jail sentences and two 
hundred more are waiting trial; 1 200 
Kosovan communists have been ex¬ 
pelled from the party for being infected 
with, or loo tolerant towards, nation¬ 
alist tendencies. 

The positive part of (he programme 
is increased economic aid front the ri¬ 
cher republics of Yugoslavia, partly 
through direct investment and co- op¬ 
eration by the more successful and 
prosperous Yugoslav firms. But this 
also touches the sensitive and complex 
problem what should be the proper 
economic and political relationship 
between the republics. 

The Kosovo affair has brought on a 
mood of discontent among Serbs in 


Slovenia’s properness, its 
people’s obvious di¬ 
ligence and capacity for 
hard work, has made it by 
far the most prosperous of 
Yugoslavia’s six republ¬ 
ics. 


whose republic Kosovo lies and where 
there is a Serbian minority. Serbian 
unhappiness has brought a revival of 
Serbian nationalism and a feeling that 
the Serbs, though the biggest ofthe Yu¬ 
goslav naLions, have not had a fair 
crack of the whip. 

The other republics are alarmed to 
see emotions rise in Serbia. The great¬ 
est anxiety, and it is the common coin 
of much of the political gossip in Belgr¬ 
ade, is that the Serbs, Rffonted by Ko¬ 
sovo and tempted with a chance for 
firmer central government to deal with 
the economic crisis, might Lry to in- 
<*»(>»> rfipir Influence over the rest of 

Perhaps the strongest opposition to 
this prospect, and the strongest discon¬ 
tent at the economic measures in Ko¬ 
sovo, come from Slovenia. 

Slovenia's properness, its people's 
obvious diligence and capacity for hard 
work, has made it by fRr the most pro¬ 
sperous of Yugoslavia's six republics. 
Its Income is twice the national aver¬ 
age. It has scarcely any unemployed 
even though over one in 10 workers 
inthe country as a whole is without a 
job. 

It has the highest proportion of 
home workers and the highest rate of 
women in work. 

Its living standard and way of life, 


ii«i Catholicism and much of its history, 
would make it a natural part of West 
Europe hm for one thing. 1 he Slove¬ 
nians, for all iheir stolidity, arc Slavs. 
They have fought long to remain su 
and to keep a national identity built 
upon their language und here too they 
have had solid if undramatic success. 

'Iheir republic is Die most nation¬ 
ally homogeneous in Yugoslavia. 


vantages Slovenia gets from poorer 
pans of the country such as r.iw mat¬ 
erials and Uhour (Sluvcnia skills has 
imported large numbers of workers 

from Bosnia und Kosovo for its con¬ 
struction and service industries). The 

hard currency shortage has brought 
mailers to a head. Slovenia, a cham¬ 
pion exporter, has hard currency and. 





Josip Broz Tito -- Ihe country misses his healing touch 


Slovenes don't like to leave it to live 
elsewhere in Yugoslavia. When they 
usually to west rnuupu m ■ 
money which they dutifully send 
home. 

. Slovenes tend to believe that many 
of Yugoslavia's problems are caused by 
inefficiency and carelessness in the 
other republics. They say debts abroad 
have been Irresponsibly run up. In¬ 
vestments have been foolishly .made. 
What is needed now, one hears in Lju¬ 
bljana, is discipline; the implication be¬ 
ing (hat Slovenes have it but not 
enough other Yugoslavs do. 

Not surprisingly the rest of Ihe 
country does not see matters lit quite 
that way. Without denying Slovenian 
skills, other Yugoslavs point to the nd- 


given the great powers ench republic 
has under Yugoslavia's federal system, 

/mi been obliged to pool it ccn- 

Btil when banks In other parts or the 
country became unabla to meet debt 
repayments, Ihc need tomarshal nil the 
country’s foreign exchange resources 
became obvious. Slovenia and Croulia 
resisted but n compromise was 
reached. Even some Slovenians think 
their republic overplayed its hand by 
claiming right to the luird currency ex¬ 
changed by Western tourists entering 
the country from Italy and Austria, 
even though they would probably 
spend most of their Yugoslav dinars in 
republics other than Slovenia. 

The Bosnians would certainly not 
agree with Slovenian feeling so Bosnia 




Serbs . 40% 
Croats 22% 
Slovenes 8% 





Macedonians 6% 

Bosnian Muslims 6% 
Albanians 2% 



Montenegrin Serbs i% 
Hungarians 2% 

Turks ,g 
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is under-developed hy coniparhar 
with the Catholic republics of Sloven i; 
and Croatia And this, at a time o 
economic difficulty for the whol< 
country, provides the main theme o 
Bosnia it politics. 

Bosnia lias serious unemployment 
u living standard less than the Yugoslj* 
average. Its politicians make Ihe pom 
that the i idler parts of Yugoslavia hav- 
exactly the same obligations to lid. 
Bosnia as the Western nations to lid) 
the developing world 

Bosiiiat^are suspicious of richer re 
publics which eiimu in exploit the re 
public’s hydro-power and m\v materia 
in theii own rather than the Bosniai 
imerest. Bosnian leaders huve jin 
foughl successfully to gel the feder*. 
go vet nine n I to raise the artilically lm 
price of coal so Busman mulcts ca; 
earn a decent wage. 

One of them remarked Dim if thi 
hadn't happened there would hav; 
been .strikes’ and we. the Coin nut nisi' 
would have led them. Thai wuulJ 
have been lliedirierencc from Poland.I 

It seems an inevitable fact o! Yugv 
Slav life that ilic various political an 
economic problems show up m : 
nationalist and cultural form 

Slovene apprehension has been e>: 
pressed indirectly in a debate about ill 
Slovene language coining under pre' 
sure from Sebro-Cnnil. Yugoslavia - ' 
main language. There have also bee 
angry reactions in Slovenia to suggev 
lions hy n leading communist that 
new Yugoslav nationality wo ill 
eventually supersede Slovene, Set; 
and other nuiionuliiies. ' 

In Belgrade people say the Slovene 
are exaggerating but uhom ihcstrcngi. 
of die Intlcr's feeling on this suhjc<; 
there is no doubt. A senior Slovenia 
communist whom ] questioned nboi' 
it said with an unusual burst t : 
vehemence: Slovenians did't fight fc 
hundreds or years to keep the] 

__I 

Vojvodina, one or Yugo| 
slavia’s autonomous pro] : 

ove‘r twen ty "tValW^infe | 

- when will they ca ; 

them selves Yugoslav? : 

national identity only la loose it c ; 
. entering a socialist Yugoslavia." j . 

Bosnian leaders are just as Indi i 
nant as Slovenes about the idea ofsu * 
suming Bosnians, Serbs, Croats at' » 
everyone else into one "Yugosli j 
nationality.” "What language wou j 
this nationality speak” I was asked { 
Sarajevo. "You enn't have a nation ill j 
doesn't have one language. 1 ' i I 

Yet at the most recent census near ! 
1,750,000 people out or n Yngosl; ; 
populaiionuf22 million declined thi f 
nationality tobciusl that-Yugoslav, i 
is as permissible to do this as lo duel* [ 
oneself Croat or Albanian, Slovene 1 
Serb. Several people have made t ; 
point ihat it is hard to know whaLch' •] 
drcn of increasingly common npix I 
marriages can do but say they are V ■ 
goslnv. *' f 

Indeed watching the young pcoj- i 
who throng the old market quarter; ! 
Sarajevo in thu early evening ii is if i 
possible to tel I wl -.ichorDiem might p , 
on a beret or headscarf lo go to the 16 ] 
clock prayers in the mosque; which i 
Catholic Croat a ns or Orthodox Seri k 
which are simuly youngsters for wh«; ;i ■ 
such different ra mean little. But at Ll 
present monent in Yugoslav histor ; ; 
when economic difficulty and the it 
settling effect ofthe troubles ip Koso j 
are felt everywhere, those different; j; 
cannot be easily forgotten. .] 

This is exactly the sort ofsituoiic 
Tito knew how to deal with. Perha j 
Yugoslavs-today would do well to’cq •! 
sider what lay behInd.Tito's seemjnj 
magic- touch as a leader-an undt j 
.standing of Yugoslav self-'interest, t 
Self-1 merest brought the wartime] p! ■ 
lisans together, defied Sialin end i. i 
nthins the only reliable exorcist ofdi ; 
sivc memories from a tortured pas i 
And the only practical basis for a rf. j 
sonable future. • ' 
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The ‘Bank of God’ moves into the red 


Hy Davlil Willey 

Observer News Service 

OMt-Thc Vatican lidiik is the unly 
ie in fidly that docs business on Sa- 
rdays. it is open daily, except Snn- 
,'VS and religious feast days, from 9 
m to midday, in smart hut sparsely 
rnished offices in the Sixtus V 
>wer, noi to the Apasiolic palace 
here Ihe IMpe has his private apan- 
cnLs. 

Tiie Bank , more properly known as 
e Istiurio Per Le (Jpcre di Keligimie, 
as founded hy Pope Pius Xlf in I 942 
o care for, protect and adininistcr ca- 
tal destined lor the worker of (he rc- 
lious” iind look over (lie asseis of ',1 
nilur fiiuiiicml hudy set up hy Pope 
fP XIII in ISK7. 

file counters are open to .1 select 
etude of 7,(100 duptisitorv-nll 
ie.Ms, nuns, hlslmps. cnrdiiijls uml 
her sundry residents of the Vatican 
ly state, ambassadors in and of ihe 


I My See. mid a few very wealthy and 
discreet Italians. 

it offers a full range of inter national 
hanking services. Opera ring techni 
cally outside Italian territory it is not 
subject to ftaliaii currency regulations, 
which means its privileged clients can 
transfer sums from one country to 
another w iih a freedom and discretion 
impossible Tor ordinary Indian re- 
side 1 ns. 

During Archbishop Paul Martin- 
ku*\ 12 years as Kink president, ihe 
Vatican bank has modernised its op¬ 
erations hy installing computers and 
increasing its specialist lay invest 11 lent 
shilT, who are in regular con lac 1 with 
leading hanks and stuck exchanges in 
Western liurope mid in the United 
States. 

Members ol Rome's black aristn- 
uiacy,” reliitcd In, nr close lo, the lute 
Pope Pius XII. used (n figure prO- 
m i 1 ic ill ly on tlie hoards of Indian cum- 
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panics in which the Vatican invested. 
They included Princes Carlo Giulio 

and Marcaninnjo Pacelli, Marquis 
Giovanni Hattisiu Sacchetti und Mass¬ 
imo Spada. 

Pope John XXIII began shifting 
power at the bank back to ecclesiastics 
und under Paul VI ilic Vaiican bank 
divested itself of many of its Italian in¬ 
vestments in favour of a more inter¬ 
national portfolio, carefully avoiding 
any companies involved in the manu¬ 
facture- of arms or contraceptives 

The Vatican had its fingcis badly 
burnt in its dealings with the Indian 
financier Michele Sindmia during the 
early pari of 1 lie presidency of Archbi- 
slmp Mdrcinkiis, when sums estimated 
•H many millions of dollars were lost in 
the crash of Siudona's Banca Rnan- 
riara Privata 

Siiidwin is now serving 25 years in 
Ilic United Suites for bank fnmd. 

Tile Viiticnii’s liminces today are 
deeply in the red us b result of inflation 




and rapidly rising expenses. The 1981 
deficit was reported by Vatican offi¬ 
cials at about $26 million and the 1982 
figure is believed to be in excess of S30 
million. 


However a statement issued last 
March after a meeting of the special 
finance committee or cardinals scl up 
by Pope John Paul 10 oversee Vatican 
finances said (hat the cumulative defi¬ 
cit hud so far been met by “generous 
contributions" from faithfiil around 
the world. Ihe fniiliftil might not be so 
willing, however, 10 cover debts incur¬ 
red by the failure of (lie Vatican's ad- 
111111 islf.Hors 10 run 1 heir banking affairs 
correctly. There arc 5,179 people cm 
file Vaiican pay roll, including priests 
receiving retirement pensions. 'Ihe 
lion's share of annual conlributions lo 
(lie Vatican treasury comes from the 
United .Slatesand West Germany. But 
in (lie absence of any published ac¬ 
counts ull figures concerning Vntietin 
banking are based on surmise. 


In 1975 the Vatican newspaper dis¬ 
missed as "simply fantastic" Swiss 
newspaper reports that the Vatican’s 
capital investments were in the region 
of *500 billion. "The Holy See’s capi¬ 
tal is far from reaching a one- hun¬ 
dredth part or this^sum," the semi- 
- official Vaiican organ said. 

At present the Pope is having prob¬ 
lems trying to contain wages and sala¬ 
ries. A strike was threatened last 
month bv the newly formed Vatican 
lay employees trade union (mem- 
bershhip 1 ,XO0 out of 1,900 employ¬ 
ees), who have rejected the latest pay 
increases proposed by Marcinkus. 

The Vatican newspaper has been 
careful to report absolutely nothing 
about Vatican involvement in the 
shareholding of the Banco Amhroxiano 
and the collapse of the Calvi financial 
empire, although the Italian press has 
been filled for the past week with calls 
lor Marcinkus’s resignation. 
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Programme cycle on Channel 6 July 1-Sept. 30,1982 


SOMEDIBS. 

Many and Juno. Part one 1 two 
1 happily married couple who Is Involved In the 
irofatems of moving house. The nattf door 
elghboura, a young married ooupla Irritate Tarry. 

(vary MondayM BiM 

SECRETS OF MIDLAND 
(EIGHT 


he story det 
■wna of a g 
«lr parents 


Us with youth, and the love for fhalr 
t'Ohselwo 1 students and 
nl8 Midland heights Is a collage town. 



vary Tuaaday at 10if 8 

IAMB OP THE GAME 
HQ HAWAII 
'ALLAS 

OVE BOAT 

LAMINOO ROAD 
IART TO HART 

BVKAS MAN “ 

w eloty of ah arohaeofoglst who is in exile in 
reeco. Ha managed to escape hlseon Paul, end 
a pottos started Searching (or him separately. 

» son took part In a smuggling venture. The' 
reok police Imprisoned both of tham at the end. 

FALCOTT 4 x 98 

alpott Is a policehian. He Is assigned to a new 
id prejudice 9 ^ Mnstsbis. He fights Injustice 

ECO ND CHANGE 

is series desls with divorce as an Inesoapahle 
pi of life .and US elfeot on ah ordinary family and 
ouss nof to be a bitter ending but a hopeful 
ginning. > 

AVH I GOT YOU... 

..; .. ;. /. . . 

m, identlsl find till sohoai teschsr iiancae Vet 

va peen engaged fbf ten years. 
ie;weddlr\ff data never seems to gel fixed. •, 

in part aariea about ait English nanny looking' 
ter other people's babies In )he jew* ' . ; 

m itotSitf att^itg'-. ■■■ .' 
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THE 8ECRET8 OF MIDLAND HEIGHTS 


ADVENTURES Friday 10*1S 
ADVENTURES Wedmsday 10*15 
Continuation Wodnaaday 10UB 
Continuation Monday 10 il 5 ' 

Continuation Sunday IQtis 

Continuation Sunday IO 1 I 8 








LEVKAS MAN 


SECONDS OUT. 6X30 

Dete^deoldeB that the world of boxing lacks hit 

llXTrolS’.'lS' tor *« 1V<,h ' 

JbwyAHoatftao. 

THE TWO OF Us. . 

The upa.and downs of (lie life of apioper English 
- butter, and bis eewntric American .celebrity 
; . .finptewf' American version 61 the suucesful Brit- 
! - -toh comady ‘TlNp'S. COMPANY 1 ’, “ 

j Kvenr;Epd^eartay:rtMbO,. .j;» 


PLAY OF THE WEEK. 

1) LIFE FOR CHRISTINE. 

A young girt la Banlenced to be detained Inde¬ 
finitely m mental Institutions. Her crime la to have 
set lira to soma curtains. She la guilty only of 
• j»tog a misfit In society. A social worker meets 
Gnrtsune In prison and tries to regain her place in 
scofsty. The stoiy la based on an actual case hta- 
tory. 

Every Monday at MO 

** rewi r e C P US ' . 

Three plays about criminals and their knlfe-edae 
relationship with the forces of lew end orders 

THREE SISTERS. 

The ptoy centres on the Prozorov household and 
the relationships between three slaters Olga, 
Masha, and Irina, their brother and hla wife and' 
their various friends and lovers. 

A HUNDRED GREAT PAINTINQS 

m,nuta fl,m8 « !ak,n 0 s dose 
individual look at a seleotlon of.ksy works from 
fiw ^slleries of the world co-praductlon with 

At M00 

Every Monday, Wednesday and Friday ' 

DRAMA ' 

Wfe'LLMEET AQAIty 

2S r S S 01 ?. Uw , U - 9 ' aW 0 ** Britain 
during Worid War II. It deals with love war and 
history. Th e leading actress Is Susannah York. 

~ M l N JREIQN PHOopAxiuc 


DOCUMENTARY. 

GREAT DEPRESSION 

The great depression began In America In the 
autumn of 1929, when the New York Stock., 
Exchange collapsed. The Wall 8 treet crash, as It is 
known, triggered off a Berios of economic dis¬ 
asters which, within three years threw 12 million 
Amerloana out of work. 

| The depression rapidly spread through the Indus- 
triaJiBed. pQorar and agricultural coi/ntr laa,^]^— 

w f re thr ° wn lnt0 Povertyand there 
? 9ome , coun,rlaa - The political 
lh ®, depression were equally catas- 

S«£]!fi', Man ^ Mn Amflr,can governments were 
violently overthrown end democracies were put 

J . n one country, Germany, the 
J 2 J* ^opm^alon kilted parllamentBry democracy 
l , pav f d lhB wa > ,or lhB of Hitler, 

ond WoridwreJ 00 hep6d to br!na th ® 8 ®°- 

wS» d il?ifJ®. Qr 1 ? d ®P ree ® te ri happen? 

What la Ha significance for us today? 

Is there going to be another? 

I « 8 C “ U8M ai ?u ,ha QurBfl of th ® 0 r*at depression 
!!* mo8t contraversal Issues In 
economics today. 

IInJh 2 flr X! me f 0 °y“® on ,h e great depression 
in Britain, Germany ind the United States. By use 

, lnt0rylews w > th People who lived 
& fl . 5 ,he P 0 ^ 011 and to relevant loca- 
w ® 810 ex P ,a ln why It Hap- 

£Kh»^i h 5 i . wfl8 k0 to ,,va ‘trough, and tlS 
1930 s! 8 * t8S ° 8 may prove to b ® ro'foo of the 

nvw pasta every Tuesday at 0,10 

JTV 6 --—- 


SAHJRDAV p sUNMY MQNMV TUESDAY j WEDNESDAY |, TtiUBSDAV | FRI^v" 
- NEWS IN FRENCH ' -- 


NEWS IN HEBREW 


ART OF IMIS - J BWiia** 



economy 


Labour: boom or bust? [Commercia 



Bj d .krusnlcm Sttir Slaff Wrilur 

Mj .t\|MAN--A recent World Bank siml> 
nruicctiiig fillurc trends in llie J«»rda- 
man labour market predicts that the 
lj|,,,ur force in Jordan will reach 
5 > 7 .(KM)hy the year 1985-of whieli im 
more than 28 per cent me expected m 
lv unskilled workers. 

These figures are considered to rep¬ 
resent improvement in the quality ol 
demand for labour, ami increased ca¬ 
pability of education and training 10 
provide Jordanian individuals wilh 
working abilities. 

A review of the types of work per¬ 
formed by Jordanian expatriates in the 
oil producing Arab countries, whose 
number Is seen as reaching 25,000 in 
(985. shows that no more than 15 per 
cenl of ihem are unskilled workers. 
Jordan’s labour exports clearly stem 
mostly from the trained labour forces 
and most labour imported by the 
country can be classed as unskilled 

Labour gap. Continued emigration 
: of workers during the next year will 
further reduce the supply of native 
manpower. Consequently, the study 
says it is expected that the Jordanian 
^ ^ lalKuir market will suffer from 11 serious 
lack of experienced workers-as is the 
.situation now in most labour export ing 
, countries except Egypt. 

The Jordanian market will be an 
exception, however, in its shortage of 
unskilled workers; most Arab coun¬ 
tries will liave a_surplus of them . Ac¬ 
cording to the study,expectations are 
that by the year 1985 ihe labour short¬ 
age in Jordan will reach 97,000 indi¬ 
viduals in ail occupations. About JR 
percent or the need for unskilled wur- 
kers will be unmet. But there will be a 
44.79i surplus or semi-skilled manual 
and clerical workers. 

Surplus or shortage. A recent 
National Planning Council (NPC) 
study stales that Jordans population is 
expected to reach 2.09 million in 1985 
it wtis 2.5 million in 1979, which 


means .111 .imiuul gi > «v. rh 1 , 11 c 1 •! .1 v iw 
cent Inr six years Ihe m/c ■ >l ila- l,, ( . 
duni-in labour lorceuillincrc-iNchy I 7 
per cent annually dining the pi-iiud 
I '179-1984 and by 4 2 per cent subse¬ 
quently, Until tile \ ear 2 (WIJ. [ he Muds 
predicts that the number n| Jnrdamuns 
working jbirvid will use frmn 250,0(10 
in 19SU l«> .1(1.1,000 in 1985 bin that th«.- 
uutuber uf Arab and foreign wvukeis in 
Jordan will decrease to 62.n0fi by ihal 
year. 


Graduates who arc due 10 join [be¬ 
labour force during ihe period 
1981-1985 total 14.1.900 of whom 
63,500 are expected lo graduate from 
Jordanian universities, institutes and 
training centres. The national labour 
force in Jordan is expected to rise from 
456,000 in 1980 to 564,000 in 1985. 
During the current five-year develop¬ 
ment plan the local labour supply will 
number 114.400 while the re¬ 
quirements or the local market amount 
to 117,400. But owing to (lie continu¬ 
ous emigration of Jordanian workers 11 
shortage in university degree holders, 
technicians and skilled workers i.s pre¬ 
dicted. The NPC predicts a small sur¬ 
plus of graduates in academic speciali¬ 
zations, and u large surplus of unskilled 
workers Central Bank officials Harbi 
Al Nabawi, head of the local economy 
division and Salim Abu Al Sha'cr, head 
of foreign economy, found in a review 
ofboth studies that in their predictions 
of general trends they were identical. 
But there is a contradiction in that the 
NBC study indicates a coming surplus 
of unskilled workers while the World 
Bank study predicts a sliortagc. 

In general the results of the World 
Bank study are more likely to be cor¬ 
rect, the officials say, since Jordan is a 
large importer of foreign labourers itic 
majority of whom are unskilled. 

They also question the NPC's pre¬ 
diction that the number of non Jorda¬ 
nian workers in the country will drop 
from 80,000 to 62,000. 


Aqaba airport free zone job 
tenders still a long way off 

By a Jerusalem Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN - Reports nboul the impending invitation of lenders for the 
construction of a free zone on Ihe Aqaba airport road are incorrect, the 
Jerusalem Star has learned. The detailed planning of the project has been 
delayed for at leas! a year, according to officials contacted on the subject. 

A report In the local press said the Ministry of Industry and Trade had 
completed work on Ihe designs and lender documents for the free zone, 
which it said would cover 2,000 du n urns and cost JD 1.5 million 10 build. 
But that ministry has nothing to do with the free zone project, as a 
ministry official told the Star. Rather it is under the authority of the Free 
Zones Corporation, whose affiliation is wilh the Finance and Customs 
Ministry. 

“There is no lender,” the Star was told upon contacting the Free 
Zones Corporation. An official there said the detailed planning of the 
project« which germinated two years ago -- had been put off until next 
year for “many reasons.” Among such reasons, he said, could be lack of 
finance, or the expected environmental impact or the project. 

“f have no idea where the newspaper report (about the completion of 
tender documents) came from,’’ the corporation official said. 

/ 

Kuwait and Saudi Arabia plan 


rto join world’s shipping giants 


LONDON—Recent orders for new 
ships by Kuwait and Saudi Arabia 
promise to herald a new era in Arab 
shipping," according to the latest issue 
or the specialist magazine "Lloyd's 
Shipping Economist” 

Dramatic increases in' the fleets of 
Arab oil producing cou ntries have long 
been anticipated but only in the last few 
months have iieei acquisitions by these 
two shipowning Gulf nations marked a 
shift of emphasis, Ihe London-based 
monthly snfd. . 

Moves by Kuwait and Saudi Arabia 
lo boost the size of their national fleets 
confirm that both countries intend to 
follow through their', long-stated ikuen- 
tion To carryamajor share ofnatioiial 
cargo in their own vessels, it added- \ 

Kuwait, through the United: Arpb. 
Shipping Company (UASK], is await¬ 
ing the delivery of .five 3.51000 ,tons 
^container, vessels . ordered one ;year 

29 JULY,’. 1902 ': j" . 


ago. which will make the line one of 
the largest most modern contnlner op¬ 
erators in the world. 

Saudi Arabia, by relaxing registra¬ 
tion rules, greatly boosted [lie size of 
the fleet under its own flag between the 
end of 1980 and early June 1982. 

The "spectacular” Increase in the 
Saudi fleet can be seen from Ihe Tact 
that some 66 vessels amounting to 3.34 
million tons have been added to the list 
since (he end of June 1981, the maga¬ 
zine Mid.,''Nearly all Arab maritime 
nations have expressed a desire ip carry 
an equitable share of their national car¬ 
goes,, thbugh without much apparent 
success," the shipping economist 
pointedoufi\ 

; "What has (ended to stand in the 
way or progress hjtis.been the lack 6f, 
concerted co-operation, between Arab 
States to provide the necessary expert¬ 
ise, fifiance and cargoes," it noted. : 


bank liabilities! 
grew by 24% 
during 1981 

. \M.M \N(Start- IIic.t111111.ilu.-|i.i r j ni 
the \wcuitii‘u «*l I(.iiit. nt ln|. 
dun. puhlisiiL-d avcnilt. \.i\\ rli.u ili u 
total liabilities ul ciMunwrcial banks 
amounted iu JD 1 , 3 . 1 ] million ,11 ihe 
etui ul 1981 : an inciivistt uf 24 per cent 
over the eiul of I 9 «n. I'maic sector 
deposits amounted 10 53.1 per cent of 
these liabilities . the report says. The 
deposits rate was 21.7 per cent dunne 
1981 . 

The report states that commercial 
bunk deposits uf all kinds (govern¬ 
ment, public institutions, municipali¬ 
ties, private sector, resident and non¬ 
resident) increased by 20.9 per cent, 
reaching J!) 97 7 .ft million nt the end of 
the year. Tims they reached 73 percent 
of the commercial banks' liabilities. 
Demand deposits accounted for 32.4 
per cent of touil deposits, against 35.6 
per cent one year earlier. Savings de¬ 
posits accounted for 16.5 per c«m. 

Commercial banks' deposits with 
(he central Dank dt the end ol the year 
were 8 per cent of their total assets, 
against 10.2 per cent the year before. 
The totnl credit facilities of commercial 
banks amounted to JD 721.3 million in 
1981 -an increase of 27.9 per cent over 
1980. 

Egypt fights 
spending on 
luxury goods 

By Sami Rlzkallah 
Associated Press 

CAIRO-In an attempt to improve an 
ailing economy and make up for some 
of the estimated S 4 billion budget defi¬ 
cit the Egyptian government has begun 
its new fiscal year by imposing new 
taxes on 155'items, boosting their price 
by 20to 50 percent. 

Government sources said theaimof 
the increases was to curtail consump¬ 
tion of luxury goods; They said the ma¬ 
jority of the 44 million Egyptians 
would spend a little more on limited 
items such os gasoline, cigarettes and 
medicine but prices of basic food pro¬ 
ducts, such as bread, sugar, cooking oil 
and tea would remain unchanged. 

They said the increases would save 
S400 million or cover 10 percent of Ihe 
deficit. 

Goods termed luxury items include 
cars, refrigerators, colour television 
sets, alcohol, furs, perfumes, imported 
furniture, wigs, shoes, precious stones 
and yachts. 

Safawal Shcrif, Minister or In for- 
mHtion, tried to downplay the impact 
of the Increases, saying they would 
only affect a small number of people 
who spend "lavishly'’ on non-bnsic 
commodities. Speaking with reporters 
after a cabinet meeting, he described 
tile increases on cigarettes and other 
such items as minor and said the gov¬ 
ernment was careful to limit the price 
hikes on gasoline.lo high octane fuel to 
avoid subsequent raises In the prices of 
other goods ir transport fees were af¬ 
fected. 


Some imported foodstuffs and 
fruits such as Israeli bananas and eggs, 
Dutch and Danish cheese and oilier 
foreign foods will also be affected, but 
details on the amount of increase were 
, unavailable. 

1 Duties, fanging from seven 10 
| twenty percent were imposed on cars, 
: while duties on colour television sets, 
1 refrigerators and relnted items went up 
5 percent. 1 

i ' The-government, apparently fear¬ 
ing a repetition of the 1977 food riots, 
.will continue to subsidize basic com¬ 
modities nt an estimated cost of S 2 
billion. • i ’ 


BHMBi 

• I lie .. lt.mk ".) Vn I ili.iVki 1 Ml M till,r- a S 9 4 » lritllmn 

dunI111 in icuil l".iu .iL'iccDknt l«*j tile Vilii'iial M.inin.- t-'i'Ui- 

pair. (NMS) .in. "j clinc !■' \i.ibt>.uJkin¥ “Miree'i here I Iteprt'i. veil swill 
l-e loeil »<>li n. 1 n».<_- tin iiiijeli.lv; In NMS ul tlueesupply ve^'e-K I be Iimii 
is 1 lii- tilth .in.infill bi Mi\|j(ui N\IS. <1 jumi vcniuicbetween the \hu 
Uh.ihi Natimi.il Oil Lmiip-tii'. and lilt L'.S b.tseil J.iekvoii Mantle Corpu- 


• An Mamie hank mil i'c l.imichcii h> the M-tl.ixsian eoxcrnuie-m next 
year, flume Minisiei iJaiuk Sen \H Mahathir Muhaiiiad .liiuuiinceii this 
week. Die batik will have ,1 paid-up eapil.i! of S 5 million and an 
authorised capital id S 25 (1 million. He said the hank will opera ic as <i 
com met .ml bank hm v. ill not oiler latilities prohibited hy Islam, such as 
itiiuiest un deposits or the chaining of interest mt loans. iX-jHisiiot.s and 
those w ho provide capital u ill gel a share in proliis They will also bear 
losses, according lo the Islamic concept of economy and banking. 

• After two years’ research the Arub-Hrinsh Chamber of Commerce has 
published ihe first listing of Arab firms in the U.K Nearly 400 such firms 
have been identified. Apart from the difficulties of seeking out the infor¬ 
mal inn wilh no previous source nuuerial to work from, the compilers 
had to decide mi sonic criteria for qualifying ns an Arab firm. The 
follow ing twi.categories were adopted: Where 50 per cent or more oflhe 
firm’s shareholding atul/or directors is Arab; where the firm is either a 
bra licit, n rept esc niative office or an assn dale company iff a concern 
hused in it member country in the League of Arab Slates, l imit, are listed 
in . 1 lphalvtic. 1 l order und the name or the company, hill U K. address, 
telephone and telex numbers tire provided. For the tii.sl category the 
directory gives Die business activity in the U.K. I-'or firms in the second 
category, it gives the business activity uf the Arab-hused firm hikI the 
country concerned. I lie directory contains two indexes which classify 
firms hy business activity and , for firms in category two, under the 
rclcvem Arab country f 

■ The British Steel Corporation lias won a £ 12 million order to supply . 
Kuwait with water pipe specially treated to resist Ihe desert sun. The 
pipes are being produced at the corporation's Derbyshire, U.K- factory 
und BSC will be supplying the Kuwait Ministry of electricity and Water 
with 30,000 tonnes of pipeline during the coming months. Engineers at 
BSC have developed a new aluminium bitumen coaling which reflects 
the sun’s rays and reduces the temperature of the water inside the pipe¬ 
line. White wash has mure trad it infinity been used for Die same purpose. 


• Mitsubishi heavy industries have received an order to supply ultra large 
boiler equipment lor a power plant in Kuwait at a cost of 480 million 
dollars. M.H. I. say this is the largest boiler of its kind to be exported by the 
Japanese enterprise. 


• The indebtedness of the underdeveloped countries tripled in the last six 
years, whilst interest to be paid increased five fold in that same period 
according to the Organization for Economic Development and Coopera- 
lion (OECD). The OECD released a statistical report which showed that 
the foreign debi of the countries of the so-called Third World climbed 
from SI 8 thousand million at the end of 197 5, to 590 thousand million at 
the end uN 981. According to the OECD (he Western developed coun¬ 
tries cut their aid to ihe Third World by l\vo per cent Iasi year and short 
term prospects indicate that this trend is growing. 


• Intercontinental Hotels Corporation, a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Grand Metropolitan Ltd , London, has integrated 18 former Grand Me¬ 
tropolitan hotels into the intercominenial group. Included in the integra¬ 
tion are 10 properties that will be operated as part of the deluxe and first 
class group or Inter-Continental hotels in Europe. These are: the Britan¬ 
nia and Europe in London; the Mcuricc, the Prince de Galles, the Loitl, 
and Le Grand Hotel in Paris; the Carlton. Cannes; the d’Anglcterre, 
Copenhagen; the Amstel, Amsterdam and the Castellano, Madrid. Eight 
former Grand Metropolitan hotels were selected to become pari of the 
Forum Division which was formed by Intercontinental Hotels Corpora¬ 
tion In 1972 to provide moderate-priced accommodations to more price- 
sensitive segments of (lie business and leisure travel markets. The eight 
hotels joining ihe Forum division include the Amman Metropolitan and 
the Petra Metropolitan, Jordan. 
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Henry Matar 


Lessons in lobbying 


What price humanity 
in autilitarian society? 


In the cnuiiiries lied m the politico- 
economic machinery nf (he m-c.ilk-d 
Free world, mul limning ,1 good pari uf 
the nun-.illigiR-d from, a dominnni ap¬ 
proach towards living and hcbavmur 
seems io he pi eva I em. Il is an approach 
activated by what tun lie termed us the 
Mil iiariim min tide. 'Ibis lends ihe 
whole .societal setting its colon ring and 
j impact. No longer is flic sucictiil eon- 
| course in such ntilJly oriented unin- 
i tries living according to more or less 
fixed values lypicul of u classical 01 
even direcied comm unifies, h j s gov- 
1 erned strictly according to temporary 
uiid, i here lore, 'constantly changing 
; val nes of compromise based upon nro- 
liiabiliiy and utility. 

In such an "ddorailo" society, the 
dollar--or whatever currency it might 
bc-rulcs supreme. The individual 
whether rich or poor, lx like a robot set 
moving just its soon nsthe profit-button 
is switched un. The wealthy individ¬ 
ual, taken by the glassy sheen of the 
coin, is Feverishly busy seeking gain 
and contemplating schemes, plots mid 
intrigues to accumulate capital and 
horde trensuresof the worshipped Idol. 
He is so much occupied with the quest 
that he barely has lime to look either 
around nor downward. All his 
thoughts, senses and sympathies are 
caught by the lure of the lucrative 
moment. He is left no leisure time to 
stand and stare. He censes to act fully 
consciously orolher issues except self - , 
ish advancement and ego satisfaction, 
is he realty happy as a real human being 
should be? Nobody can tell. What a 
piteous automation! 

At the olher end of the scale the 
non-afliuont individual fares even 
worse. He is an automation aln lower 
calibre, who however hard hestruggles 
and however fast he races, he barely 
arrives m anything. Utilitarian society 
is so built as to keep him always in 
. pursuit of the coin that is too slippery 
to catch and to hold. He might be nll- 
1 owed at times, and usually at the cx- 
: ° r his scir-riignity, to get at the 

: crumbs falling 0 fT the tables or beiier- 
] off masters. Bui Immediately after ho 
reels stung with the qualms of need, 

! and must race once more in the same 
direction. He has no time to look back, 
to think, or to reconsider his condition. 
Just a pivot in n big, formidable ma¬ 
chine. 

Within the ulilitnrinn 'society, in¬ 
cumbent on the polarization of the rich 
into an Influential power-seeking class 
and of the deprived Into a dependent 
powerless coinuerpart-n sort of dual¬ 


ism arises. It governsaJI inter- relations 
between the two classes according to 
nil established system of dominan¬ 
ce/dependence. Ihe same happens, 
although on much u larger scale, he- 
I ween one mitiun ,ind another. In the 
utility oriented world or u.-dny a di¬ 
chotomy ,»f [he dominant nations and 
dependent ones binds the two sides 
economically. Bui m the same time 
.sows the seeds of dissent mil. On ihe 
one hand, Maud the highly iiuluslri.i- 
li/ed and highly developed countries, 
and on the other himri liiiuupchcLinck- 
ward developing comilries. a 
domlnation-dependence nslationsli ip 
has developed between the two parties. 
With the rapid rise of automation and 
technology, the developed countries 
are growing more advanced and in- 
-cidial. The backward countries are 
driven to depend more and more on 
their greedy and rapacious benefactors. 
Politically, economically and cultu¬ 
rally, the Inner have to go in the wake 
of the former nnd Inconstantly lag be¬ 
hind. In brief, the so-culled developing 
countries have lost their own Tree will 
nnd survive only through the good will 
of their beloved oppressors. What a 
free world. 


The following analysis on how the Arabs can better 
present their case in the United States is written bv a 
special correspondent in Washington. 


fiui what values can he expected io 
thrive in a ulilityorienied local society 
or world society? Naturally enough, 
under the impact of the dominance- 
dcpendcncc relationship, practices of 
greed, exploitation, oppression, esca¬ 
lation would be encouraged to charac¬ 
terize the party. On the international 
level, lust for political and military 
power, encouragement or rapacity, ag¬ 
gression and accumulation of destruc¬ 
tive weaponry would be the order of 
Ihe day. Conversely, in the dependent 
camp, practices of nepotism and op¬ 
portunism fiourish. Worst or nil fa¬ 
vouritism, compromise and readiness 
to bargain even over cultural, educa¬ 
tional nnd perhaps Ideological values 
would prevail. The sum result would 
be the hrcaklng-up or the core of the 
vnlues of si niggle nnd challenge to im¬ 
prove things and to rise nhovc the IoiiL- 
ncss or euniplete dependence and re¬ 
signation. Disintegration of society 
would loom on the horizon. 

it remains for us to ask ourselves 
where we stand in this oddly huhinccd 
siiiuifioi). In next week’s article we will 
look at education in Jordan in the light 
or this utility.oriented approach, l-iiii- 
catJon has been chosen hcctiusc it is the 
keynote to a country's ruiure outlook, 
tmd can In no way be dchnicd sepa¬ 
rably from the economic setting. 


CLEARLY, no single group can rem¬ 
edy years of ignorance and neglect to 
help uchicve a better understanding in 
America of the Arab cause. In a scries 
of interviews of both prominent Aritb- 
Amcricans and other individuals in¬ 
volved in promoting an even-handed 
Middle East policy, what emerged was 
a consensus on a number of steps that 
should be taken both internationally 
and nationally to remedy the imba¬ 
lance in America's Middle East policy. 
These suggestions included: increased 
peoplc-to-people contact between 
Arabs and Americans; funding by Arab 
governments or centres for Arab stu¬ 
dies at universities throughout the 
U.S ; endowment orcliairs at universi¬ 
ties, and establishment of research in¬ 
stitutes aimed at countering propa¬ 
ganda on the Middle East. 

While none of these programmes 
represents an overall solution in and of 
itself, they could, over the long term, 
build a broader-based American con¬ 
stituency which understands nnd sup¬ 
ports the Arab side of the story. Fur¬ 
thermore, (his approach reaches Am¬ 
ericans on an American level - by pro¬ 
viding facts and information to counter 
the other side. 

Rewards and punishments. Many 
of the individuals who were inter¬ 
viewed refused to speak on this subject 
or, irthey agreed, asked not to be on the 
record. These individuals - many vic¬ 
tims of the Jewish lobby because of 
their positions in favour of the Middle 
East - were highly critical or the Arabs 
for providing no support. These Indi¬ 
viduals pointed out that one reason the 
Jewish lobby has been so successful in 
America is because of its highly so¬ 
phisticated system or of rewards and 
punishments. 

Those supportive or Israel receive 
favourable media attention, campaign 
contributions, business deals and pro¬ 
motion in thier careers. Conversely, 
those who take an anti-Israeli position 
are condemned to constant struggle for 
sheer survival-political and financial. 

On the other side, there is nothing 
like the Israeli lobby’s rewards and pu¬ 
nishments. Those favouring 'an 
even-handed Middle East policy are 
Isolated, unpublished, unpromoted 
and, when possible, fired from their 
positions. There Is absolutely no per¬ 
sonal advantage for any individual 
(with the exception orn few big-name 
types that the Arab governments have 
retained as consultants) to champion 
the cause of an even-handed Middle 
East poliey. The "smart” move Is to be 
pro-Israel. 

If the Israeli lobby is to be effectively 
Countered in the U.S., an effort must be 
mode, pn the International level, by (he 
Arab governments themselves. And on 
the national level, as Jesse Jackson told 
he Association or Arab-American 

. Grad “ a, “ UAUGV 

Arab-Amerlcans have got to get in* 


JERUSALEM 



:Qhe day the foa will lift, 

The dun will shine. 

Your golden charms, Jerusalem, 

Wjll be free; 

Trie wall will tumble down, 

AndlwHI hold your hand 
:;Arid kiss yourfeet. My butterfly, 

?, My beauty of beauties,my love i 
When wlllwe meet again? : 

: '•> ‘The,wall off hatred ypur tyrant built- 

■ '''Vli'iv ■' ■ -V-''- 1 . •' - r. '• .• , 

^ C6ri’eHct crt|ol, meticulous, precise 

ttyrtstsithst ruios oMogiti ® r. ■ 
:.Heartl«as, merciless, machine. C : 

„—•' i “f: ■ i i-'V i ■ 4 -<■«• • i.■ • 1 ..• 


Beyond the hills over the valleys, 
‘i,.sea your shadows, your 
■ Silhouette, my reality, 

In bondage, in chains, yet proud 

I searph the dawn for clues. •' 

My heart aches, 

Wlttvyou so under Its feet; 

Istnere an end in sight? 

Thlrint^m 09,lonfl i dark corridor. 
The day will come,,have faith. 

Your bells will ring, 

: YouI s minarets sing, 

st 9 re2te he ^ WNI b * ^ U9hte r ln yeur 

II ’ ■ V ■ KAMEL ABU JABER; 


volved in the American political sys¬ 
tem." It is now crucial that the Arab 
governments develop a unified policy 
towards America, regardless or their 
di (Terences ofopin ion on other issues. 

"Unity of the Arab governments on 
this issue is crucial," noted Dr. Hisham 
Sharabl, professor of political science at 
Georgetown University and a founder 
of the AAUG. Sharabi was critical of 
the American view of the Arabstatesas 
"hopelessly divided." He said this 
view, coupled with the more hawkish 
one that Israel is the guarantor of Am¬ 
erican oil supplies in the Middle East, 
"has led America to adopt a Middle 
East policy that unabashedly favours 
Israel, despite the consequences for 
America's long-term interests in the 
region.” 

Sharabi believes thaL 'The situation 
is leading to an inevitable confronta¬ 
tion between the Arab World and the 
United Slates.” Moreover, "the Arab 
governments can no longer accept a 
relationship in which one side- 
-namely, the Arab states — gives every¬ 
thing.” 

‘Confrontation of Ideas*. Accord¬ 
ing to Les Janka, a former defence offi¬ 
cial in the Carter administration, "the 
Arabs have never had a better chance 
Jo tell their story to America - never 
have the American people been more 
receptive to a balanced debate on Mid¬ 
dle East issues.” 

Yet, if the Arabs want to convey 
their message they must first recognise 
the realities of the American political 
system as Israeli's supporters have 
done. "American politics are based on 
open confrontation of competing 
Ideas," Janka says. "The average Am- 
voter is generally indifferent to 
Middle East issues, and has little 
knowledge or the Arab World. Ameri¬ 
can voters are handicapped because 
they have heard only one side or the 
story for the last 50 years. They are 
ready to listen to the other side fairly 
but someone must first carry that 
message to them.” 

Forpier Senator James Abourezk 
points out: “One must first overcome 
the image of the Arabs ax something 
sinister and strange, as they have been 
portrayed by the Israeli lobby in Am¬ 
erica.! 

One reason the Israeli lobby lias 
been so successful In the U.S., he says 
is that it was founded by Jews who ' 
emigrated from Europe. "The Jewish 
lobby m America has used this shared ■ 
European origin to porlray- Israel as 
culturally closer to (he United States." 

Thjs image contrasts sharply with 
the Jewish portrayal orthe other coun¬ 
tries in the region, he points out. To 
overcome this stereotyping, Abourezk 
set up Hie American Arab Anti- Dela- 
i matron Commlfiec (ADC), an onani- 
sa ion modelled on the highly success¬ 
or ■ A n , ' Dcfiim alion League of B'naj 
B rith. Us principal aim, according to 
Abourezk, is "io challenge the ster- 
eolype or (he Arab American in the 
media, 

Abourezk also speaks or (he need 
for more university centres such as 
Gown's Centre for Contempor¬ 
ary Arab Studies. Ho believes that these 
centres should be set up all over Am- 

■JSSiC- “TO* Arab governments to 
fund them. Another need is to Increase 
direct people-to-peopie contact, re¬ 
commending an Increased now of 
English-speaking Arabs to the U.S and 

5iI? 8rn T mo which would Provide 
Amwica " s “ 

J hi fu thcme of lnc «»sed personal 
fl^p^ C H belWeen Arabs nnd Americans 
emerged over nnd oyor again with In- 

S really expand; 

■ travel o? 12 H " Vito ahd s P° nsor th* 1 
,ncre ased numbers or 
American students, teachers, journal* 
;\.I*faajid cultural and community lead..; 


ers to the Arab World," Janka say*. 

John Richardson, Jobbyisi for the 
National Association of Arab Ameri- 
cans, agrees with this view. Too often 
in the past, he says, Arabs have rduhat 
they have done a sufficient job in tell- 
mg their own story io ihe American 
people, and concluded - too hastily.. 
that the Americans have listened and 
chosen to ignore. "Basically, they mus , 
learn to (ell their story better," he adds 
Increased visits, particularly of ] n . 
Ituential Americans such as journal¬ 
ists. ministers and educators, to the 
Middle East are essential.** 

Richardson believes that the Arab 
states need to make much more use of 
people who are knowledgeable of and 
conversam in the American sysicm 
“Too many things in ihe past havcbcen 
done on a basis of meeting Arab needs 
•• not American needs," he points out. 
Janka agrees, saying thut "Arab coun¬ 
tries have wasted millions of dollars on 
superficial public relations campaigns , 
in the United States." 


Research foundation needed. R|. 
chardson suggests that the Arab gov- 
em me nis establish a private grant¬ 
making foundation lhat could be used 
to finance institutions and individuals 
involved in Middle East research 
Given the present vacuum or informa¬ 
tion and studies supporting the Arab 
position, particularly in terms or how 
important that issue actually is to the 
long-range interests of the United 
States, clearly such a foundation would 
do a great deal towards increasing the 
now of information that is so dearly- 
needed. Furthermore, with non-profit 
institutions dependent on outside 
funding to determine just what areas of 
research to pursue, increased Arab 
Binding to such institutions would en¬ 
sure that Arab interests were repre¬ 
sented along with other areas by these 
independent multi-issue oriented cen¬ 
tres. 

Forgotten advocates. While those 
Interviewed agree that additional 
funding of existing Institutes is indeed 
an important step, they also feel that 
there is a strong need to set up a new 
research institute funded by Arab gov¬ 
ernments and American corporate 
interests to provide a constant flow of 
information on the Arab viewpoint 
and also provide a necessary haven for 
the many qualified individuals who 
need a safe and secure environment 
from which to work. 

Numerous scholars and political 
analysis in Washington alone are un¬ 
able-to find a.base because of their 
"pro-Arab position,” Many or these * 
individuals have been forced togive up 
their research into Middle Eastern af¬ 
fairs altogether in order to survive, 

Each time another Middle East ex¬ 
pert leaves the field, whether or not he 
was forced to do so, It is immediately 
assumed that the pro-Israeli lobby was 
responsible. This in turn increases the' 
a re ? 8lh fobbly and weakens the 
Arab position. Therefore, a separate 
Institute needs to be established in or- 1 
der that qualified scholars and analysts, 
who have been punished for their pos¬ 
itions on the Middle East, once again 
would be able to deploy their falenls in 
defence or the Arab cause. 

Very little attention has been paid to 
ensuring that well qualified and com¬ 
petent individuals are both encouraged 
and rewarded for their contribution to 
Inc Arab cause. For, instance, many 
who "stuck (heir necks out” in support 
orthe Arab position during the time of 
ihe 1978 F-J £ sale to Saudi Arabia, feel 
particularly embittered that since that 
sale they have been completely forgot¬ 
ten. Many who lost their jobs as a direct 
result or such Support now seriously 
, question the value of their actions. If 
• the Arabs want to establish a strong, 

:committed constituency in.America, 

■ 1 tf-fy. a lesson from Uie;Jew- 

‘ an lobby, and be willing to stand by 
and support those Individuals who 
nave faced the adversity or promoting 
the ^rab cause. . > 


opinion 


Kamel Abujaber 


What are the options? 


IN A RECENT issue ofTirne magazine 
(May 24, 1982), results or an "unprec¬ 
edented" poll were published. The 
poll, aimed at finding out Palestinian 
responses regarding their future, posed 
such questions: Would the Palestinians 
favour an independent state? Which 
country do they admire more? Do the 
Palestinians trust any Israelis?... etc. 
The outcome of the poll, however 
revealing the findings may be, is not as 
significant as the fact that the poll, it¬ 
self, in more ways than one, is unprec¬ 
edented". 

Here are the Palestinians under Is¬ 
raeli occupation being polled by an Is¬ 
raeli public opinion institute, at the 
behest of an American magazine. The 
Palestinians responded with their cus- 
tomery honesty and courage: Yes to an 
independent Palestinian state; no to 
some other questions and options. Yet 
Time magazine, in its characteristically 
cryptic adjectivc-ladcn language, dis¬ 
counted the option of an independent 
Palestinian state. By implication, one 
gets the feeling that the best the Pales¬ 
tinians may hope for is some sort of 
local autonomy and nothing more. 

If local- autonomy is to be dis¬ 
counted because the Palestinians reject 
it, and a fully-independent Palestini- 
nan stale is rejected by the Israelis be¬ 
cause it is loo "radical" are there other 
options worthy of consideration? Cur¬ 
rent Arab thinking, including perhaps 


The Jerusalem Star (in its 
seemingly final metamor¬ 
phosis as the Palestine 
News) died on June 5, 
1967 In the smoke and fire 
that preceded the fall of 
Arab Jerusalem. 

Now the Jerusalem 
Star Is reborn, not from Its 
own ashes but from still 
warmer embers of catas¬ 
trophe, the siege of Beirut. 

It Is assuring to know 
that two of my dearest col¬ 
leagues from those too 
brief, pre-war years when I 
lived In Arab Jerusalem - 
Mahmoud E! Sherlf and 
Maaz Shukayr — have re¬ 
joined forces In the revival 
of the Star. 

May their efforts Illu¬ 
minate our understanding 
of these troubled times.' 


S. Abdullah Schlelfer 
Managing Ed Itbr 
Jerusalem Star (1966-67) 


Letters to the Editor, with the 
writer's full name and address, 
should be seat to: The Editor, 
The Jerusalem Star, P.O. Box 
591, Amman, Jordan^ Letters [ 
msy be . edited for reasons of 
clarify and/or space. Writers* 
nameaaqd/or addresses can be 
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that of the Palestinians, rages from a 
total rejection of Israel, on the one 
hand, to complete normalisation and 
peaceful coexistence with her on the 
other. Often the same person - 
depending on the events of that week, 
or day, or perhaps, on the company he 
happens to be with at that moment - 
will give contrary opinions that fait be¬ 
tween the two above - mentioned ex¬ 
tremes. This hesitancy, or lack of a 
manifest or sustained opinion, reflects 
not so much personal insincerity, as it. 
does confusion and uncertainty. Lack¬ 
ing the proper facts - even mere infor¬ 
mation on what Is really going on, and 
often getting them from a variety of 
sources ranging from gossip and hear¬ 
say to foreign radio broadcasts -- few 
can glean through reliable information 
to sustain a learned opinion andstick to 
il. 

One option is war. Can the Arabs 
fight a war with any hope or winning 
it? Do we have the necessary weapons, 
technology and the determination to 
win? Lacking information, the re¬ 
sponse one gets depends on the en¬ 
thusiasm of Ihe respondent: enthusi¬ 
asm, mood and often mere sloganeer¬ 
ing. On a sort of primitive raw reaction, 
one gels (he feeling (hat (he people 
"know" or “feel" what It takes to 
conduct a successful battle against Is¬ 
rael. One also gets the feeling that the 
masses do not know how to get their 
leaders to move in the right direction. 
In only a few Arab countries is there 
any relationship or consultation be¬ 
tween the masses and their leaders. 

Another option is peace. Disar¬ 
rayed and lacking proper direction and 
central leadership, what hope do we 
have of any modicum or honourable 
peace? Even here, the weapons we 
have had in our hands have somehow 
been turned against us. How did that 
happen, the people ask. Helpless os we 
seem to be now, whnt sort of peace will 
the Israelis give us? What left-overs? 
What crumbs will we be offered? Even 
peace needs a will which we seem to 
lack. Should we wall for Arab unity, 
solidarity, consensus, even semi- con¬ 
sensus, before we move in (he direc¬ 
tion of peace? and who will move first? 
Should anybody move and how? Who 
knows? Is anyone asking? 

Some think that the present status is 
another option. Although curious at 
first glance, the reasoning behind (his 
argument has something to commend 


il. Since the present generation of 
Arabs seems to be unable (a reach a 
reasonable and honourable solution, 
either through peace of battle, then 
perhaps it would be wise to postpone 
Ihe decision until some future genera¬ 
tion; until such lime as the inter¬ 
national climate changes and until we 
develop the will, the tools and the 
technology to deal with the problem. 
Fropi the northernmost borders to 
Palestine to its southernmost tip, build 
a great wall around the occupied terri¬ 
tory: a great physical wall in which the 
alien body will be isolated until such 
time as we learn how to deal with it. 
This solution, if followed, will be a 
great historical irony. For, Ihe Jews, 
having suffered so much at the hands 
of the West and having so alienated 
their Semitic cousins (the Arabs), 
would, effectively, have forced the lat¬ 
ter to create for mem the largest ghetto 
or all time. A ghetto alien to the accept¬ 
ing Arabo-Muslim culture, whose 
greatest historical achievement has 
been the peaceful co- existence or so 
many peoples, cultures and nationali¬ 
ties. A culture that was finally forced, 
by thd Jews themselves, the very vic¬ 
tims of oppression in the West, to Iso¬ 
late them for lack of better and more 
effective means of self- defence. 

Truly the latter option would be sad 
in addition to the fact that il may also 
carry its own dangers. For, instance, 
ways will have to be found to maintain, 
sustain and strengthen the Arab 
presence in Palestine in the mean¬ 
while. It will also be hoped that while 
the Israelis are so isolated, they will 
come to the realisation that their 
present arrogance and Intransigence 
must give way to a true attitude of liv¬ 
ing in peace with (heir neighbours; that 
nations cannot live forever on war; 
that the Arabs even after more than 
thirty years of mistreatment, can still 
live peaceftilly with the Israelis; that 
even after suffering so much indignity 
at Israeli hands, it is still not a curse to 
be a Jew In the Arab World os it is even 
in New York City; that the Jews, bitten 
as they have been discriminated 
against, and even suffocated in Wes¬ 
tern ovens, can still cultivate neigh¬ 
bourly relations with the Arabs If only 
they will shed their past hatreds and 
put 1 aside their dark fears. Only then 
cbh (he two great Semitic peoples look 
to a period of cooperation, peace, and 
even glory. 


Israel’s moral standing 

A rose is a rose 

By Klchnrtl Cohen 
Washington Post Column 1st 

I HE WASHINGTON POSTIhcnihcrday began j story by siv mg, "with 
Israel poised to attack West Beirut .” when, of course, hi. id had been 
saying .ill along that u would nui attack West Beirut. \\ h:it\ going un 
here? Doesn't anyone believe Israel anymore 1 ’ f he answer. I regret, is no 

It was Israel, after all, that said it would go only 25 mites into Lebanon 
in order Io secure a safe border for itself h went to hciiiu instead. 

Il was Israel that said it was responding to ihe attempted assassination 
of its ambassador to Britain but was really using that as a pretext u> 
administer a punishing blow to the Pl.O. It bumbed civilian sectors of 
Beirut. 

Il was Israel, in the person ol'Mcnachcm Begin, wh» keeps denying 
what the world can plainly see. lie rejected the use nf the word "inva¬ 
sion," saying, "Israel did not invade any country " Bui if a rose by .my 
olher names isstill a rose, then what Israel did m I .cb.muit is un invasion 

Il was Israel that said it would ullmv free elections on the West Bank 
and then, years Inter, removed the Palestinian mayors that had been 
elected 

Jt is Israel Hint defines “defensive" in such a way that civilians living in 
audtltcr country miles from Israel itself have to wotry ahum their very 
livfs. Il is Israel alwul whom there is grave suspicion when it comes toilte 
ultimate future of the West Bank - whether it will become numnoinous. 
or whether, as many people think, it will be annexed into Israel itself 

it is Israel, in short, that has a mnjor credibility problem. It has 
repeatedly lied both to its own citizens and to the rest of the world. Ihe 
Israelis have shorn the word "defensive” of its real meaning. 

In many ways, of course, Israel is acting just like any olher nation. We 
Americans arc the ones, after all, who secretly bombed Cambodia, tried 
to destabilize the regime in Chile, and murdered people right and left in 
Vietnam only to call it pacification. We "terminated with extreme preju¬ 
dice" when we meant killed and we even changed Ihe name of the War 
Department to the Defence Department although, for sure, war coil tin- 
lies lo be its business. , 

But Israel was always a special case. It was supposed to be the place 
where the truth was told, where idealism thrived, where things were 
different from olher countries. The country was founded not on some 
lust for gold or for territory, but for moral reasons. 

But much of that has been squandered. Israel's name has been soiled 
by the Begin governnicnt. which has nothing but contempt for whnt the 
rest of the world thinks. It is so full of righteousness, so sure or its own 
version of history, that it treats its own people and other nations alike as 
children. II simply knows best and (hat is all there is lo it. 

But it isn't. Those of us who truly care about Israel and its ultimate 
security have been played for patsies. Even as we appreciate the legiti¬ 
macy of Palestinian claims and acknowledge the role or the PLO, we 
nevertheless hold a special place for Israel. It is true that Israel was 
created Rt the expense ofthe Palestinian Arabs (who. after all. had nothing 
to do with the holocaust), but Israel up until now nevertheless remained a 
special place. It asked to be measured by a higher moral standard. 

But no longer. What ti is mostly now is more efficient-mightier, 
faster. The world apparently Is impressed by what Israel has been able in 
accomplish in Lebanon, but power and might were noL what the dream 
was supposed to bo all about. Np one ever appealed (oine to contribute so 
that tin army could some day roll into Lebanon. And the United States 
has not over the years supported Israel just because it needed its power in 
theregion. It was, instead, a worthy cause. Its word meant some thing. 

Now that is less and less the case. The moral standing of Israel has 
been eroded not only by its actions, but also by its words. The Invasion of 
Lebanon cost il dearly. What 11 won in territory, il lost in credibility. It is 
no longer believed. No amount of territory can make up for that. 

Mr. Cohen’s article appeared In the Washington Post on 27 June. It Is 
reprinted as a graphic illustration of the ww.v the feelings and sympathies qf 
American Jews are shifting as a result of Israel's Invasion qf Lebanon. 

I a ■ 1 


Arab editorial opinion 


THE INVASION of Lebanon still dominates Arab newspaper 
editorials this week, despite the eruption of other mqjor events 
such as the' abortive Iranian offensive against Iraq. 

The American role in the invasion and In the negotiations 
conducted by U.S.- envoy PhlHb HaWb draws bitter criticism. 

The Kuwaiti rtewspaper Al-Rai Al-Aam says It believes lhat the 
U.S. administration seeks to "destroy the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) without taking measures which could cause a 
popular upheaval in the region." Pointing to a recent statement by 
Israeli Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir about advance U.S. ap¬ 
proval of the Invasion, the paper comments that “Israel launches 
its ware with America's support and blessing.” 

Shamir’s disclosure is also tackled by Al-Wlhda newspaper of the 
United Arab Emirates, which remarks that the Israeli foreign mi¬ 
nister made his statement amid reports of a new U.S. effort lo find 
a radical solution to: Ihe Palestinian question. Ai-Wihda says 
ShamirVdisclosure of a prior U.S. Israeli understanding has 
"reassured the Israelis: about the strength of their ties with the 
; American ally,' at a time when certain Arab circles are expressing 
optimism that Washington’s conscience has finally been awakened 
by 'the plight''of J-ebappn and the Palestinians." . . 

Al-Arab newspaper of Qatar sees a ejear Hnk between Israel’s 
mifytpry : escalation iij. Beirut, and . central .Lebanon, and 
'Washington's announcement that it will increase its naval presence 
In the Mediterranean; isCwdl as the announcement by Bashir 


Oemayel, the Lebanese Phalangists' military lender, that he will run 
for the Lebanese presidency. 

The Qatari paper asserts that Israel, America and the Lebanese 
right-wing groups have common objectives, and coordinate their 
moves accordingly, 

The document signed by PLO Chairman Yasser Arafat, ac¬ 
cepting dll U.N. resolutions on [lie Palestinian question, is a highly 
controversial theme for the Arab press. 

While commending the step as a brilliant initiative, newspaper 
columnists agree that Arafat, has avoided direct acceptance of 
U.N, Security Council Resolution 242, which deals with the 
Palestinian question only aa a problem of refugees. 

The Kuwaiti newspaper Al-SIyassa writes that. Arafat's ac¬ 
ceptance of U.N. resolutions "puts Israel. under inlctnatlonal 
commitment, as the world will now ask if Israel really wants peace 
or expansion.* 1 

In Jordan, Ad-JJustouf newspaper lashes out strongly at 
America’s reaction to Ihp Palestinian document. It suggests that 
the Uniied States has no right to ask the PLO |o-accept Security 
Couhcil:resolutions 242 and 338, offer It has eroded all meaaiag.. 
and legitimacy or both of them. The United States, the paper, ex¬ 
plains, is not in a .position to ask the PLO to accept the two United 
Nations resolutions, affer Washington itself has violated them by 
shifting to the Comp David formula and by vetoing any Security 
Council resolution that might force Israel to respect international' 
laws.- 
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.mere.fi,e 
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i.ue .um hd* become run to wi ne 
n-wirs hi,i in write dram., 

J Neierihdess. 

i tn ?'«» aci-miiii the Wj » 
111 “■‘■■•Hie developed. 

murder '"" 

woi.u , ij P,,i| c' J,,tl ““uiiiess. 
would suit seem Ji„ civ Ijom die 

t.iiufoiled mud.. drama Hmi 

. ' L ‘"J 1 fc'und..tractne fu" 

, 7t PH'dilceil mi la, iv , 

Ku ms l !; ,,,,p ‘ ;,S,,,, ' ll,,, 1 - , lv' , viKeor 

b, u," ‘ ! c V ,Ui ? vome 

IJk '‘“•dents.' CiiuimIutn mi. 

Nhi' rS | 1,1,11 r , ‘ l “ ir;,,, >, heeiimvsilie 

Ml.iVNlnmst.il; |,„ M | 1|}( k IJlclJl .. 

.cii !'! lint! ,,w '“'denis aie 

■ u 1 1 ma language »,.t iheii own. 

•imf likewise. Hu- iunlifiiLe aie 

Lmgu.^ noi ilieu own. 

• floiv. ,n mder In capu.re ,|,e 

■ ikwiiiim,i,i ni n., 1, iiu.u.s 

as^nus'sHil^ thein.iN fujh 

S puss hit'; „ ,s necessji v ,o use 

i nn i "* VUh , “'»d..ll.cua| 
iniii»in issues, which cue ,n.„»ss 
liiiuuisiiv and cull um| |, ilM j L>J> 


Pkivs .ue perl.itnicd mx m ihe llL .. 
im.s name i..«guc. tins has 

prtvcnied plats will, -difficult 

KL mu uT ha "t' 
r,^r J h ,V hl ‘ h,ls n “ l chosen an 
l.fifc , sh , ra | |slu , K ) ,,, ) |. ,p | J> Htll|l<n 

' y ,lh| t w hen he has chosen plays 
aiiNlatcd hum Russia,, .md Spa- 
IS| ‘- ,nr . ^ainple. Car nil hers says 
lie considers u unnecessarily ae- 

wh^'h'ii ,W lk ! ■' pljv 1,1 

vvh.ui it'NiuUen.scouJd perform 
.' W.,hk .\„d ,i he has chosen 
h m nmi-l-.nilish plavwnghl.su is 

K*'■ l -'7 LilU! * , '' rill «q | it'si,o«„r 

diLiiie iijid euiiteni. 



xSr fk,iv,,: carru,h ' r! -«»><« -«p U , wllh 


: r . 1'"^ < vnuingv 

jUig iH 'ih m Udell is und raculiy. 
lie i.nm -'hiave' eimuvh u, j,,. 
nimsefi .mdoiheis m l.orca's 
iviorld oi hnmding passion, os 
Die House ol Hernarda 
■>i to .lcci ini pony Humlei on 
•flit into madness as an escape 
icaliiv is Ian Chi ruihers. Now 
ihe IX-p.irmieni ol Fme Ans. 
me Ir«mi ihe Depanmem oi 
sh ai hiisru L niversily in Iraq, 
n ih-- hngJish Depart mem m 
nuk in 1978. 

ilh such an impressive Tisi of 
uaiotis behind him in jusi four 
• - Lorcfi's The House of Ber- 
i Alba Chekhov's rhe Cherry 
iird. Hvscn's aii Enemy or the 
Te. Sophocles’ Antigone, 
speare's iiunifet-niie could be 
>’eu lor thinking that Cnrru- 
iiuisi always have had an 
■vhclining interesi in the then- 
•id drama. He. however, states 
•wise, chiming that until his 
-Os he "loathed di amo because 
se.xhihiiinnisi." His first inter - 
as iu writing pocirv It was 
; si tidying for his Ii A. m Mc- 
L-niversily. Caimdo, Him this 
’ sl M liini to rend Ezra Pound. 

■a work ini rod need him |n the 
.icse cluKsIcur t hem re. 

iiile doing his H.A. m McUill, ! 
tilers weni to JupuD for u year l 

.hair, vvroie u lumihei-ol piays 
jJiipiuiese classicul Ibrnis and .• 1 
ced a pluv hy Yeats, Al the 
*s Well, with two Japanese 

I rs. Hie Japanese c-lassk-at i 
wiilifts high level or emu- i 
iik'iisliy- mid very precise ■ e 
puts.: that is, a great degree Ii 
rol in hotlrihe ".spiritn ; ,|" u 
sicaJ spheres, nil railed him c 
,Iy; because he considered p 
s to he moretiTim extension s| 

y mm n linger fiefo. The . hi 

he. lopr,d to these In J-u» w 

leraturo vyeroilio medieval ' «i 
pycles.'sticli ns ihe York pi 
pipysr interest iug pot ohly 
>f ijiefr resemblance to the : 1 
?lnss|ch| theatre, but he- ■' 
tonsti i uic' a them re hi' do 
Imdr v Witli very deniiit? an- ili« 
.partlcipaiibn rind Invol- bo. 
? j“Thi| was an early example osi 

— ; ■ ' - •_* ■ i 
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Ihe House ol flcniurd.i .\lbci 
deals wiih an enclosed laniih 

diiiina. not unlike one thai could he 
nln , Tr tf,J 1,1 " f"l3* 

hi s here* ,s a povsihiinv n f m,. 

or iln | copic is concerned with a 
wi!h OI !r "* ?hl cs *»re» himself, 

m l ' T 1 ^ 10 " ° r pDbution. 
‘ l U Al “ l « on ‘-' b»Uh deal 

lm.ii ,,,S . C i " ld rudrtts f ‘" ‘-He’s 
lo'ul ones, m oilier words, vvhai is 

K ,rL * d ,s *' P*"y which possesses j 
ihune or themes povverrm enungh 

»!;;! u 7 lak ^ ,,pfn snine 

WII) lor lack oracimg experience 

id •ndr SUni, k lh "‘ puop ' e l1ro " b,c “J 

Jtiiiifv with what is happening on 
ihe stage-even if lh cy do „ 0[ 
understand every word. 


’Him stars*. Another verv inter 
unhes^r 1 ' 11 ' L,,ursc - is 

7 ' htSL -ictlVilies on (he 

studeiils Ihc-Uiselves. ill ,|, c n,. M 

Place, they pnivule an oinlei lor 

El. ,hc «lso JinU 

ficniselves mvuUed in ,, venture 
’ ,L,i ” 1111,1 'hp pleasure to others 
" d il1 ,,w i"»e teaches ihem 
to mterraci as a icam l-or Carru- 
fheis. llu.s has Keen one uI'Iils nus , 
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I iumt uciun w ho like u, he -fi| m 
Uns <ind impressothers, and H h u 
c/m play iheniselves hut find n dil'. 

ISJ U1 'to n*i All 

tlitre are those win. megenuinelv 

who cn i'ovKi l '' ,lh lh ' ; ^* ,billli «*. 

■fas ,h ,in8 and «ho 

p. / " dhngly siep m ,o another's 




>f . J or *j! is reason, loo. a certain 
ir degree o f casil y in terprered phi si - 
r- cr action Is desirable. A specinW 
y who might find hiniseirat one point 
e nuuiKlering in his attempts lo 
i, lollow Hninlct's train or ihcniaht 
e oin quickl)- Mod hi nisei 1 ‘ involved 
again when Hamlet draws his 
i sword. 

! On hHl S . , l Pe ? aps wh >' The Cherry 
. 0«.I nrd has been the least success- 

' mosnh !i U P T'- A p,ny fll| f or nt- 

' • depicting chiirnctcrs 

, 11 l>f change and so- 

n.h, 1 nvn1, 11 is llu vcrthi!less 

no wiih Hnd - S,mws re «ci- 

ne with resigniition rather than 

' '" l v,llJ 1 CI,, ttinoilons. Taking Inn, 

iccount the linguistic.iKirriur, thurc 

to DmviiV' 1 * V ’ lw, * ,pun “'8 " xtuge 
dienc° 3 iimeuork for lllu iS 

Ueuring in mind this need lor 
idemilicmlbn, it i-S easy, to see w'hy 
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comedy. Hie tragedies of dentil, 
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herd’s play, a medieval pia> 

.which a Idmhlspul us n huliv jn a cot 

»nd which wits Cnrnillim’ first' 
production at .Ynnnuuk, 

Fhus, then, ih$ choice of pluy is , 
dttierinined largely by the need for | 
monies dial can be Ide|Uifled with t 
both by aptors and audience, inter- ( 
cstmgly, however, although tljc % 2 


c's rill il? U1 °' Tor Car- 

i is , 11,0 bl,ri,1 8 ' 11 nu I of atidi- 

isa ‘Vju 0 .I ll . ,,,0n i» k,,0 ' v,, "amlei 

upio the monastery on u,e m„ un 

“ lo l’ “> Mr.! .M*l "J “he 

10 .“ S' ,nv i lMd li,ll “ or no inning 

>'■ ^ H t: h . u ‘ P" 1 "!* sirrpris- 
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i„ mit harbeo,;"^:::. 0 ™,; 8 

ir hllsi "- 

is ™ 

, =a=sr-atta 

; 111 Hddiilo,) lo (he careful iud- 

■ r u,,, ^ llrcd 7 11,0 choiceof 
I J|5? '7 d ll,e fat ' 1 lhnt one is dealing 

«nh Inexperienced .actors, ihcre 
have been the problems of having 
to move equipment fouii one pine? 

, vTvrT’ n| h ‘ ,vi " 81,0 “PPonnm 
ID ip rehearse on u smge uniil five 

«i six d„js before ihe lirst nerfor- 

imce. and Shaving had ver^Sute 

Scrv" it " i ‘ ,, IS 

scu trv. However, there are plans 

ihU.- wlS"? !l,w,,re w,,h i,n i-Pl- 
uhk working .space where* n| U vs 

m » W r Hlu ^ wilh 'heprosce- 

■ J) 111,11 Hl [ cl, t » thrust stage or as 
theatre m the round. ihi«, 11„ ad- 
d '!* n b- another theatre w ith u 
proposed 1,200 cnpacitv.. 

In the siniiiner ;«f |>j«o .five 
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gins Academy «r Dramatic ,\r, in ■ 
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rfhe visual arts in Jordan: 
After 50 years, what now? 


art 


Not too long ago, Jordan along with 
other countries moved suddenly into the 
modern world of artistic expression. 
Leila G. Deeb looks briefly at the roots of 
Jordanian art, and its movement from 
shop windows to professionally-run 
galleries. 






DUE TO the nomadic nature of 
early Arab life, when people could 
not carry their objets d’urt with 
them. Arab artistic traditions 
^Vcntred un iho verbal rat lie r than 
V^he visual. Arabic literature deve¬ 
loped to such a refilled degree, 
especially in poeiry. that Arabic is 
the only language that has a 
''science orspeech" through which 
Ihe Arab found his only outlet for 
expression. This was the case that 
is, uniil the advent of Islam, and the 
creation --and internationalisation, 
so to speak - of Arab art. 

As Islam spread from the Ara¬ 
bian Peninsula to Andalusia, and 
even up lo borders of China, Isla¬ 
mic art absorbed some of the local 
art forms. But it maintained a 
cohesion and unity of form, based 
on (wo main elements: the first was 
a tendency to cover all surfaces 
: wllh patterns, both geometric and 
; stylized floral and animal figures; 

1 the second, and more important, 

| was calligraphy. Because (he Ko- 
j ran was considered to exist only in 
, Arabic, the language look on a su- 
i Preme significance in calligraphy. 

j Headlong dive. Unfortunately, not 
much occurred in the world of art 
: slier (hat, especially during the 

| Ollnmnn ^r u,.-. iXttIt — 

phenomenon, this led to a lack of 
training in the visual arts. Then 
^suddenly, Jordan, like Its Arab sis- 
! lets, took a headlong dive out of Ihe 
, Middle Ages straight into the vortex 
k °‘ foe 20th century. Suddenly we 
’ J> nd ourselves able to afford certain 
luxuries, such as art, whose nppre- 
; Gallon Is supposedly exclusive to 
foe cultured elite. So we now man¬ 


ifest a very fashionahle interesi in 
the arts, and even patronise them. 

Il must be admiiied Mini Jurdan 
has been luckier than others, be¬ 
cause the country was able iu pro¬ 
duce h handful of dedicated people 
who have made considerable 
achievements in the plastic arts. 

I n a brief look at i he Iasi 50 years 
of Jordan's artistic history, artist 
Rafiq Laliham summarizes the art 
exhibitions - the first or which was 
held at the Philadelphia Hotal in 
1938 - and mentions the Lebanese 
artist Omar Al-Unsi, and Dia Eddin 
Suleiman, n Turk, who both lived 
and worked in Jordan. At that 
time, says Mr. Laliham, paintings 
were shown in the barber shops 
and shop windows of Amman. 
Among (lie first palmers and calli¬ 
graphers were George Fakjioury, 
Mohammed Kurd Ali and Ya'qoub 
Sukkar, who designed the Jorda¬ 
nian currency and several postage 
stamps. 

Subsequent art shows look 
place, along wilh the establishment 
of several art. societies, now de¬ 
funct. Artists such as Mr. Lahham 
himself, Muhanna Durra, Fatima 
Al-Muhib , Afaf Arafat and Kamal 

Bullnta.lf fl Ihft mnnlfii !.-> nrnri». — 

In the meanlime (he late George 
Aleef, a Russian by birth, was paint¬ 
ing and teaching - first in Palestine, 
and after 1948, in Jordan. Among 
his students were Durra, Lahham 
and Naila Deeb. The Italian artist 
Armando started a music, and. 
painting atelier, which, Mr. Durra 
later took over Durra, Lahham and 
Aziz Ammoura instructed and ass- 
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isted many of the aspiring artists in 
Amman. 

i Government steps In. The official 
government bodies now came into 
the picture, and with the assistance 
of the Ministry of Culture and 
Youth, the League of Plastic Artists 
came into being. The minlsteries of 
education, tourism and later, the 
Department of Culture and Arts 
took on the responsibilities of pro¬ 
moting Ihe arts. Exhibitions were 

CAL iiq mLnlr...,h .1111.1 ill— 

of (he Institute or Fine Arts, which 
ran courses on painting, sculpture, 
pottery, advertising, etc. 

Princess Wljdan All, a painter 
herself, was the force behind the 
creation of the Jordan National 
Gallery of Fin? Arts. Wholly 
dependent on private donations, 
this gallery started out in 1979-with 
a collection or 77 paintings. Now, 
says its director, Suhail Bisharat, it 
boasts a collection of nearly 400 
works of art: local, regional and 
internal ionat. 

Princess Wjjdan emphasizes 
that Ihe aim of the National Gallery 
is lo build and preserve a national 
collection housed under one roof. 

Il is essential to expose our art and 
artists to new currents they were 
probably unaware of she snys- 
-whicli is one reason behind exhi¬ 
bitions of the works or such world- 
famous artists as Mlro, Henry 
Moore and Kenneth Armitagc. 
Local artists such as Munira 
Nuseibeh.Touqan, and artists from 
(he Arab World such as Juliana 
Seraphim, have permanent exhibits 
there. 

The gallery cooperates with 
government bodies and foreign 
embassies and cultural centres, not 
only in exhibiting foreign works in 
Jordan, but also in showing Jorda¬ 
nian works abroad. Princess Wij- 
danand Mr. Bisharat encourage the 
public to view the national collec¬ 
tion and to make use of the consid¬ 
erable art reference library available 
at the gallery. 

No discussion of art In Jordan 
should be concluded without men¬ 
tion of the Alia Art Gallery, one or 
whose recent exhibitions featured 
the Marine painting of Mrs. Hind 
Nasser; or the contribution made 
• by 'Princess :Fahrelnissa Zaid’s 
school- Private galleries are becom¬ 
ing rtfore evident, for Instance that 
of Suhail Bisharat and The Gallery, 
-managed by' Nuha BaWhone, 


ON painting by Yasser Dwalk 

where upcoming as well as esta¬ 
blished artists.such us Yasser Dwalk ' 
and Kaycd Amr lire exhibited. 

One important achievement is 
(hat Jordanian art and artists are no 
longer dependent on foreign cultu¬ 
ral centres for their exhibitions. 

Local organisations and centres 
have come into their own, and are 
able and qunlified to lake over this 
role. 


tain standard of art must be set, and 
the public educated in (he arts. Mr. 
Durra maintains that the govern- 
meni must not be made to bear the 
burden of supporting nit; therefore 
an audience should exist lo ap¬ 
preciate, and gradually to finance, 
the arts. 

Most important, a public artistic 
conscience shold be Created. 


MdImmu Dam 
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The modern mind in search of redemption 


THE HOMELESS MIND: MODERNIZATION AND 
CONSCIOUSNESS, by Pelcr L. Berger, Brigitte Ber¬ 
ger and Mansiried Kellner. 1977: Penguin Books Lid., 
Harmondsvvorlh, Middlesex, England. 


Reviewed by 

1 Ruth Abu Dceb 

'I he spectre of homelessness is one 
(hut, unfortunately, is .ill loo familiar. 
VV'ur, iisurpniion, disease, natural 
catastrophe-dll claim their victim. 
However, the image thut springs in 
mind is usually one of physical dis¬ 
placement. in the Homeless Mind: 

Modern Bruton and Consciousness, the 

three authors, Meter and Hrigitte Merger 
nnd Mmislricd Kellner, show how 
another kind of home less ness--this 
time ntclnphysic.il rattier limn 
physical-Ims been brought nhout by 
the processes involved in nmderni/a- 
tion. These arc chlelly. lechiiulogical 
lnuisfomiulinn and bureaucrat izution, 
invading und changing the structure of 
Che individual's consciousness as he 
attempts to "manage" the demands 
placed upon him by living in a "mod¬ 
ern" society. Tile authors also show 
how attempts are made to escape this 
invasion through "counter" inodcrni- 
?ution or to throw off its shackles 
through "de" modernization. 

Which societies, according to the 
Homeless Mind, arc to be deemed 
"modern "1 "Modern" here is a term 
used to designate those societies which 
have witnessed the growth nnd diffu¬ 
sion ofn set ofinstituHons rooted in the 
transformation of the economy by 
means or technology (In standard ter¬ 
minology, advanced industrial socie¬ 
ties). Those are taken ns opposed to 
those societies where this growth has 
not yet happened, or where the process 
is In its embryonicsiages-thai is, tradi¬ 
tional societies (or, again in standard 
terminology, Third World countries; 
although the out hors argue that there is 
no such thing as a Third World). 


pace of living, puliation, industrialisa- 
lion. Ask what Irving m a (radiiion.il 
soc iety means, and the answer is likely 
io he mure nebulous: reluctance to 
change, adherence to long-established 
cum iiniv All are answers that only 
scratch the surface. The Homeless 
Mind shows how fundamentally dif- 
icrent in esc two societies are. and how 


"at distance" from Ins environment- 
-or ui least part of it . mine nix Hit.' 

Ihe Homeless Mind fnuks lirst at 
the dlectsof the instilutiunsul techno¬ 
logical production jnd bureaucracy, 
termed the “primary carriers" uf mod¬ 
ernization, on the individual's level of 
consciousness. Both institutions, the 
one necessary for the economy of the 
inouern state, (fie oilier lor me eco¬ 
nomy of the modern state, the other for 
the rim ning of such a state, involve ihe 
individual in a process of anony mity. 
At work, "the logic of the production 
process dictates a social experience of 


‘Traditional’ society ac¬ 
cording to the authors, may 
be more threatened by dis¬ 
ease, poverty and death. But 
psychologically, it comes 
off as less hazardous to live 
in than ‘modern’ society. 


this difference has come to be. 

Traditional society might be a so¬ 
ciety threatened more by disease, pov¬ 
erty and early death, because it docs 
not have the benefits - medicine, eco¬ 
nomic development - of modem so¬ 
ciety. But it comes across as psycho¬ 
logically less hazardous to live in. First, 
according to the authors, all things are 
viewed as being interconnected; and 
the "reality definitions" of the individ¬ 
ual are also the reality definitions oft he 
society as a whole. In other words, 
there are overarching definitions 
which hold the society together and 
constitute a common symbolic univ¬ 
erse. In simple terms, the individual 


mnaornivAiinW lui . . ^ <• knows what others are thinking, and 

1 derives Irorn me iifebia*Jfettuui*v 

tradiUnnnl^nnri S0 ^ iely “ ni0£ * erN a,ld him, such as family, which are stable 
o?lE EmE ? nsd T lie ?- «nd fixed and therefore result in a feel- 

ThlSriiSSS?! I I anaiysed. i|lg of slaWe ldenlJty lhe mi . 

Sve thl mtdar wftS« , S- ,0n hnl “"r ln a tradilional society might be 

^!" 8 ® lm a° S .° r fe «d with grinding problem of an ex- 
Cndl' n r i understand the ternaI nnture . blM internally hfs idenl- 
lamnt ' ^ * not in question; he dies not feel 

oleM fiiDatlmr nnri Wue ' 10 "separate" Tram his environment. He 

inarul frame rcCrea(c a n ^ n ‘ knows who he is, who others are, and 

psrcho - 

“traditional" individual, about to step- * 18 at ease, 

-mostly through economic Modern alienation. Nothing,as the 
necessity-out of his, as yet fairly intc- Bargers and Kellner portray it, could bo 
grated, cosmos. further from the (ruth far the individ- 

1 * uni in "modern" society, who, while 

"enjoying" a liberation from dose, 
in nei.ta ih» «„ a- .. j restrictive ties, is faced with a crisis In 
JtfiS-'t'SE d S rn nnri identity, often experiences n reeling of 

luHhtritwmni?iSid!! l ? Rk ° n S alienntlon which can I end to ,, nllomto ,, , - 

ue judgements. Thuy simply use them and has the almost Impossible burden 

0 lwo v «ry dirforem nniv- of Granting that sphere for himself 

Iff? *"I 1 ( p ®. r< f ptl ® ns where he can fqol'‘at home". How has 

2??' h W a 1 V ng n a . this transformation from n being at one 

nl r , £ wilh . «« nnlvorao lo a psychological 


. In using the terms "modern” nnd 
"traditional", the authors meko no va¬ 
lue judgements. They simply tise them 
to denote two very different "univ¬ 
erses”, two very different perceptions 
or reality. If one asks what living in a 
modern society entails, (he nnawer is 
likely.to contain references to a hectic 


anonymity" nnd when dealing with 
(he institutions of bureaucracy the in¬ 
dividual learns too that he does not 
count in terms of his individuality. The 
bureaucrat is concerned with his 'Tile" 
and the correct management of it. 

Thus, Ihe Individual in modern so¬ 
ciety has to learn “emotional man¬ 
agement," nnd soon develops in his life 
the dichotomy of the "public" und 
“private" sphere. The public sphere is 
an area of controlled emotion and ano- 
nymlty; the private is the area where he 
seeks his "real" identity. However, 
sometimes there is a "carry-over" from 
his area of work. As he perceives oth¬ 
ers, so he begins to perceive himscir-in 
terms or anonymity. He finds it easier 
ki. IH tnUfr.wJ;>i..himseiras "the wor- 
man". The features of technological 
production-such as mechanisticity,- 
measurability, sequence of 
produciion-also lead (he individual lo 
a certain cognitive style where he per¬ 
ceives reality as being broken up into 
separate units of components, and 
which, to a certain extent, he can man- 
ipulate. This, too, can carry over Into 
(he private sphere, so that human 
problems are to be solved in a mecha¬ 
nical, abstract manner, which leads 
once more to a feeling of anonymity 
instead of human contact. 

As a backdrop to thesfc two spheres 
or existence, the ''modern" individual 
does not have the Integrated symbolic 
universo of the "traditional" individ¬ 
ual. Instead, he Is presented with a plu¬ 
rality of life-worlds which he secs rc- 
fiecioa in urbnn life nnd in the modern 
mass communication media. He isnlso, 
while trying to accommodate div¬ 
ergent outlooks which threaten his 


trying t<> work nut his own life-plan, 
rhis is done with ihe curiously modern 
idea that one can manipulate one's 
own life and define one's own identity, 
which can be expected to change, sev¬ 
eral times in the course of a lifetime. 
This leads to considerable anxiety, as 
for example a wrong decision not only 
spells financial disaster hut could also 
lead to lack of definite identity in the 
eyes of the individual himself 

What emerges is a disintegrated ra¬ 
ther than an integrated human being, 
trying to make the jigsaw puzzle pieces 
fit and trying to juggle the public and 
private spheres ofliis life into some sort 
of acceptable balance. As compared 
with the individual in traditional so¬ 
ciety, immensely greater emotional 
strains nre put upon the modern lo find 
answers within himself, which pre¬ 
viously he would have found in (he 
social fabric around him. 

No turning back. Small wonder, th¬ 
en, wilh (his model before them, ihm 
many societies on the brink ol or in the 
early stages of technological transfor¬ 
mation have made attempts at 
countcr-moderni/ation, trying to reap 
the benefits of technological advance 
while retaining traditional patterns of 
life and social structures Sinnll won¬ 
der, too, dial in the advanced industrial 
societies, there have been attemots at 
de-modernization, with, usually, the 
young attempting to ereet alternative 
forms of society. 


However, as The Homeless Mind 
points out. Third World countries can- 
not turn their hack on technological 
development And in order for u to 
function properly, some changes in the 
levels of consciousness would seem to 
be inevitable. In the same way, the 
subcultures of the dissatisfied ''mod¬ 
ern" young can only exist if “subsi¬ 
dized” by the vtjry institutions they at¬ 
tack. Perhaps one solution for Third 
World countries would be to.avoid 
those vast industrial agglomerations 
which lead to anonymity and break¬ 
down of social tics. At least, extended 
social lies still exist. “Modern" society 
has the problem of trying to recreate 
them, as seen in the description of "en¬ 
counter" groups being taught how to 
behave. 


The Homeless Mind is not an 
"easy" book to read. Much reflection is 
required on Hie part «»f the reader. Hie 
style is also compact, and there isa ten- 
deucy to use labels to express ideas. 

However, the content is fascinating 
and oilers much loud for thought, 
whether one is a “modern" ora “tradi¬ 
tional" person. 


The authors do not claim lo find 
any solutions lo the problems of idem- 
ily in “modern" man, or toother prob¬ 
lems; but this leaves the reader asking 
questions, which is as it should be. 


Soviet journal blasts 
Russia mystery novel 

MOSCOW (A P) - A Soviet newspaper has Issued a new blistering attack 
on the bestselling American mystery novel Gorky Park and condemned 
plans to make a film out or the book. 

By makingjhc movie, "Hollywood will serve ihe stirring of hatred 
against our country and ihe poisoning or relations between countries and 
peoples - relations which determine the fete of mankind," Sovielskaya 

Gorky Pork's author, Martin Cruz Smith, "ruwisttuia,_ 

Soviet life, mixing startling Ignorance wilh insolent malignity," said the 
twice weekly organ of the Cofnmunist Party’s central committee. The 
novel starts with the discovery of a triple murder jn Moscow's Gorky 
Park, a popular amusement centre not fnr from the Kremlin, nnd moves 
on to reveal corruption in high places. Many readers familiar with Soviet 
lire have said the book captures the atmosphere of the city. But the Soviet 
commentary charged that the book contained many inaccuracies. In¬ 
cluding mistaking the new name or a Moscow Airport and giving the 
wrong rank for a Soviet prosecutor. The book said that Moscow tele¬ 
phones nubers are six digits when the actual figure is seven. It was alsb 
wrong in reporting that Soviet physicians use the American system for 
determining blood groups, the commentary said. 

"One enn feel, from beginning to end, that the author absolutely 
doesn t know the Russian language,” the article asserted. Sovielskaya 
Kullra suggested that the novel's success was mainly due to ils publica¬ 
tion around the time Ronald Reagan came to power. The Reagan adnii- 
nisi ration "took the course or political confrontation and decided, using 
all weaponsorthe Cold War, to topple detente," the newspaper asserted. 

A similar charge was made last October by Literaturnaya Gazette, the 
weekly of the Soviet writers' union, which denounced the novel as "n 
piece of production ridiculous trash designed to discredit detente ” 


- - precarious nome-world" puYww»nya icuuura s criuque was even harsher 
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Jordan looks west for a vacation wonderland 


By Leila G. Decb 

Jerusalem Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN -- Another name was 
added to the Jordanian diplomatic 
community only recently, when 
the Mediterranean island country 
of Cyprus appointed an honorary 
consul in this country. While far 
from a full-fledged mission, the 
consulate can issue visas for travel 
toCyprus-and that, for the canny 
vacation planner in Jordan, should 
be good news. 

The consulate may be the 
beginning of an important phase of 
cooperation between Jordan and 
Cyprus. The two countries are si¬ 
milar in many ways, not the least 
important of which is their respec¬ 
tive political situations. And the 
similarity in the nature of the two 
people is an important incentive for 
Jordanian tourists to visit the is- 

I land. 

4 Cyprus, the Island of 
Aphrodite-- now being promoted 
ns the Sun Island-is an ideal place 
for Jordanians to spend (heir holi¬ 
days. It not only ofTers beauty, fa¬ 
scinating historical sites and some 
or Ihe cleanest beaches in Ihe 
world; it is also quite close and in¬ 
expensive. The visitor will find 
complete honesty among its ho¬ 
spitable people, who are also very 
polite and considerate. The Arab, 
particularly Lhe Jordanian, hns a lot 
in common with the Cypriot. The 
history of the two countries is 
interconnected, the food is similar, 
and above all, the moral attitudes of 
the Cypriots are relatively conser¬ 
vative, which makes Jordanians 

■ feel comfortable among them. 

Until now, Jordanian tourism 
has concentrated on Limassol. 
People go to the suiitlicrn seaside 
resort in family groups or on pack¬ 
age tours, and even buy properly 
(here. But the Cyprus Tourist Or- 
gan izat ion (CTO) has been trying lo 
promote other parts of Cyprus, 
such as Nicosia, Larnncu, Ayia 
Napa and Pnmlimni - all just as 


scenic and accessible as Limassol, if 
not more so. To implement this 
policy the CTO, together w ith Cy¬ 
prus Airways (the Cypriot national 
carrier) and their general sales 
agents in Jordan, Gulden Wings 
Travel and Tourism, invited several 
Jordanian tourist agents and a rep¬ 
resentative of Hie Ministry of Tour¬ 
ism to visit Cyprus. The trip, 
beginning on 2 June and ending on 
the ninth, look in Larnaca, Li¬ 
massol, Ayia Napa, Parnlimm, Pa¬ 
phos, Troodos and the capital. Ni¬ 
cosia. This promotional visit also 
included representatives of Al- 
Dustour and Al-R3'i newspapers. 

The group visited over 50 hotels 
on the island, and several restau¬ 
rants and local lovernas, as well as 
historical and scenic sites. The 
main aim of this tour was to help 
spur an increase in the number or 
Jordanian tourists visiting Cyprus, 
from 8,000 in 1981 to 10,000 in 
1982. 

Azmi Khkifat.who represented 
the Ministry of Tourism on the 
lour, suggests that Jordan and Cy¬ 
prus should be marketed in Europe 
together, as destinations for groups 
lo visit on the same trip. As the 
general sales agents or Cyprus Air¬ 
ways. Golden Wings is interested in 
promoting tourism to Cyprus, but 
more so >yith bringing Cypriot and 
other tourists into Jordan. 

Of utmost importance, says 
General Manager Lami Haddadin. 
is to find r place for the Jordanian 
individual to relax with his family 
at a reasonable cost. To tacilitate 
this Golden Wings, with the appro¬ 
val of the Ministry of Tourism, has 
initiated a "Travel now. pay later” 
plan, whereby the client can buy 
his package tour without a down 
payment, and pay in lO'nionilily 
instalments by postdated checks. 
To complete this transaction, the 
client must complete and sign a 
form in two copies, one of which 
goes to the minisiiy 

Arab trade priority. The Cyprus 
government and its people, almost 
half of whose country is under 


foreign occupation, are working 
hard to industrialize n, without 
destroying ns natural rcwniu'cs.iud 
beuuit. They are giving piiont\ m 
the Arab countries by oiicring Cy¬ 
priot services and products to them 
A Cyprus trade fair, to have been 
held in Ainnun, has had to i* post¬ 
poned due to the current situation 
in tile regii)n;hut it is Imped that the 
fair will be held in the near future 

Two of the most important ser¬ 
vices that Cyprus extends to the 
Arab World arc \ ital to trade in the 
area. The first one is a natural result 
of Cyprus' being un island, and that 
is the transit services its two main 
ports, l.arnaca and Limassol, pro¬ 
vide for goods going into the Middle 
Cast. 

The second is something of a un¬ 
ique service in the jrea. provided 
only by Greece and Bahrain besides 
Cyprus. That is the offshore base 
provided for many companies, 
particularly banks, working with 
the Arab countries. This service 
nourished in Cyprus after Ihe start 
of the civil war in Lebanon and is 
still growing, as tlic country offers 
attractive incentives. These in¬ 
clude easy air connections and telex 
und telephone communications 
wilh all parts of the world; but 
above all Cyprus levies a very low 
tax-4.5 per cent-on Hie income of 
foreign companies. 

To support the growing ex¬ 
change in trade and tourism, Alin, 
the Royal Jordanian Airline and 
Cyprus Airways each have 
biweekly flights to and from Lar¬ 
naca. The current schedules, how¬ 
ever. do not seem lo be sufficient to 
meet the demand. The visiting Jor¬ 
danian travel agents, who met with 
Cyprus Airways personnel, re¬ 
quested that the number of seats on 
Ihe Cyprus Airways (lights be in¬ 
creased. 

It is hoped that both countries 
will benefit from the new and ex- 
. citing market of tourism, and that 
more Cypriot tourists will visit Jor¬ 
dan to see what it iinurn can offer 
(hem. 
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Jordanians feel at home with the calm beauty ol Cyprus 
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Picturesque harbour nt lite^wesi-icoast town of Paphos, otic of the locallous 
Cyprus Is promoting for Jordan!au tourists_■ 


Rome’s ‘City of the 
offers new efficiency in 


Skies’ 

travel 


ROME( Agencies) -- V Isilors travelling 
lo Rome this year will be able to enjoy 
lhe benefits of Alitalia’s new. sophis¬ 
ticated projects at Rome's Fiinnicino 
airport. 

Alitalia's new technical area, 
known as the "city of the skies" is one 
oflhe most modern in the aeronautical 
field anywhere in ihe world today. The 
vnst complex covers 700,00 square 
metres and includes seven hangars for 
aircraft maintenance, overhauling and 
painting, 40 workshops, a training 
centre, a cargo building, a flight cat¬ 
ering complex and many other facili¬ 
ties. 

Leading architects and planners 
collaborated on the project and there 
was a careful emphasis on a balance 
between the functional and the aesthe¬ 


tic aspects of the work. 

Perhaps the most spectacular of the 
new buildings is the "wide bodies 
maintenance hangar" . To give an idea 
of its size - think of Rome's Olimpico 
football pitch and athletic race tracks 
all ofwhlch can fit easily into it. Rein¬ 
forced cement pillars, sirdars and pan¬ 
els, most of which arc prefabricated, 
have been used in Lhe construction, 
and the covering consists of metallic 
trusses'wilh a 110 metre span. 

Of course when we are (ravelling 
we think first of our immediate needs - 
especially of smooth and trouble-free 
travel arrangements. Alitalia is proud 
or its ARCO system (Airline Reserva¬ 
tions and Communications) which 
provides an excellent service lo pass¬ 


engers anywhere in the world. 

Booking data is immediately trans¬ 
mitted to terminals in airports around 
the world, including not just sealing 
Information but also special data - spe¬ 
cial meals, auxiliary services, liotal res- 
ervalions etc. All these services are co¬ 
ordinated at Alitalia’s Data Processing 
Centre at the airport. In recent years 
the airline has been active in develop¬ 
ing systems and selling them to other 
leading airlines including Japan air¬ 
lines, KLM and British airways. 

So when you fly into Fiupiicino- 
this yenr, think orthe 1,500 specialized 
labourers and technicians who have 
spent over 5. 000,000 mail hours and 
$100 million to transform it from just 
another airport Into a true "city orthe 
skies”. 
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Dressmaker Jean Muir 
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rravellcrs* toils 


By Katharine VVliltehuni 

LONDON - [| you .ire branded for 
| uays ul .111 airport. held up by strikes on 
tiler.illWiiy or In burst meson ilie bus. 
you could do waimt i'll.in slim your 
eyes and think of'lw.i nineieenili cen- 
tury iJJiveUeib, Kiibt-lla Hud ,md Mary 
ii Kingxk-y \\ lutes er is li.ippuiun^ «i 
you. wli.it happened lo ihem a as 
, much, ni ik h worse. 

1 ■"l , or good .ill-roil lad meoilve- 
. me nee.’' Mimesis Hu- l.utei. "give- me 
I going full till (in .i eanoe) in ihe dark 
into hijiiehes ol || lallen lree-vusli. 
swish, crackle and \mir hau is huing 
1 torn<ui( and y our elmlies rihlwmcd . " 

i Isabella would probably have sel- 
i ected Jailing ult hei hoi.se over and 
a over ug.u n in sleep no Idles, and once 
1 heiitis knocked ml a led^e hv the lioise 
f fflliitjioii her. Mis. t.' w,ismuch 
Ii bruised, .uni | pined her, fur she not im 
, Inn out ol ii us I did " 

Bird travelled the Amene.iii West 
, hiilw IK 7 (is. when u really was wild. 

Kingsley went in West Africa in the 
i 18911s; appal ling i lungs happened to 
i I hem: they fell, gm |mm, were bitten 
i and stung nnd snaked Kingsley waded 
i breast-high across African rivers and 
ended up with "a collar of leeches"; 

1 Isabella crushed through the ice with 
i her horse 1110 j ards from land and the 
snow beat on her eyes till the tears 
came-and then froze, so that she had to 
take off a glove and pick one eye open 
to sec where she was going. 

Ill the Rocky Mountains she found 
that the men, though greatly given to 
\ shouting one another up in bars, in- 
' variably respected a woman, .md she 
■ could go anywhere unmolcstcd- 
-cxccpt by wolves and rattlesnakes, of 
course. 

She spent part of a winter high up in 
the inoumains where she frequently 
1 got involved in rounding up the cattle 
; «» horseback. And she formed a 
friendship that nearly turned inio a ro- 
i munec with a scar-faced desperado, a 
i murderer or the mountains who was 
j shot in a quarrel a year after she left. 

1 Kingsley had been too politely 
i brought up to have any proper educa- 
l lion; mid only when her aged parents 
no longc r needed look i ng after did she 
; head for Africa and manage to establish 
* herself ns an authoritative ethnologist. 

: Plenty of others had seen what she had 
i soon* but the traders wanted only to 
■> exploit. Hie missionaries to stamp out 
the customs she Uescrlhcd. 

'• She brought home accounts of enn- 

I nihnhsin and fetish with ns much relish 
and ns little censure as she brought 
home her fish In bottless but her ac¬ 
counts, all the same, ought to be re¬ 
quired reading fur anyone liable to he 
koppy about the delights of "iradl- 
lioiKil" witchdoctor medicine. 

As Tew snakebite cures they may 
have hud, liut every death was suppos- 
i edly due to how Itching; so for each one, 
someone had to be punished; and if 



Sales assistant to trend setter 


twins were born, the babies were al¬ 
ways thrown into .i hush and the 
mother usually killed too. 

Whui made these maiden ladies 
take to dll (his with such gusto? hie> 
had some things we do not havc-mne. 
for example; there was no nonsense 
dbiiui lacing hack m the office alter 
three weeks 'I hey Imd money, (hough 
not all that iliucll,and they both had a 
son o| .self-respect that they wouldn’t 
have called courage, a quality ol con¬ 
fidence which doubtless helped deter 
the gun-sliiigers from shooting [snhellu 
and slopped the Fan porters from ac¬ 
tually eating Mary. 

Whm must have kept them going 
wjs the contrast between what they 
could do once they were abroad and 
the awful limitations of their dutiful 
English lives. The stinking fly -ridden 
mangrove swamp and the icy moun¬ 
tains represented, above nil, freedom 
from that prim little world of the tea¬ 
cups. 

They were true travellers; and the 
traveller is always, in the end, a Flying 
Dutchman. What they escaped—as 
Frey a Stark did or any number ortravel 
writers, then and now-was the cate¬ 
gorisations of their own society. They 
evaded their own, without having to 
conform to anyone else’s; especially 
they didn’t have to fit into any of the 
slots creuted Tor women. 

Such a traveller*could ride with the 
men, parley with the traders, trek with 
the hunters, paddle her own canoe 
They may have valued their feminin¬ 
ity, but they did’t have to live the life of 
the women settlers, or the wives of the 
chief any more than Stark had to be 
confined to the harem. 

They escaped, but at a price; the 
price all addicted travellers ultimately 
pay. If you stay In orbit long enough, 
you hnve a terrible re-entry problem;as 
countless missionaries, VSOs, peace 
Corps kids, empire builders, diplomats 
and foreign correspondents have 
found. 

Kingsley died at J7 in her beloved 
Africa. Isabella never really settled 
properly back at homo. To travel 
hopefully is bolter than to arrive, said 
Stevenson. He might have added that if 
you travel enough, it Is very hard fin¬ 
ally to arrive anywhere at all. 

Observer News Service 
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by Jane Newnliain 

London Press Sen Ice 

LONDON - Jean Muir has been called 
"arguably the finest dressmaker m the 
world’’ She is certainly the finest 
classic dressmaker in Britain. and there 
is im doubt ili.it a garment uf hers be¬ 
comes a treasured favourite in any 
wardrobe - a collector's item to be 
cherished as much as a prized piece of 
pun.ci.iin 

Clients who come hack again and 
agai .1 say ilial lo pm on a Jean Muir 
dress when you aie feeling low makes 
you feel good; u. put mi a Je.ui Muir 
dress> when you are feeling good makes 
you fuel la ulus lie. 

Miss Muir is, hv her own admis¬ 
sion. ,i perfectionist. She makes perl', 
ccet dresses. She makes dresses to sell. 
And sell they do. to mp market buyers 
ol off-the-peg doilies all over the 
world; and fill per cent of her clothes 
are exported. 

l-.very Jean Muir gin mem is an ex¬ 
ample of tlie lechnical professionalism 
devoted to cutting and slicking, tucks 
and pleats, construction and dcluil, 
combined with u Hair for fabric, shape 
and colour which add up to ihe simpl¬ 
est, most understated elegance. 

From the time she first exhibited in¬ 
dividually in 1962 , her work has 
shown a timeless quality that is the 
hall-mark of ihe best designers, most 
notably Chanel. 

When British fashion in the early 
1960s was poised to conquer New 
York with Its bright brash miniskirts in 
knock-out colours. Jean Muir’s 
clothes, though quite as short-skirted 
as those of any other young contem¬ 
porary designer, were, by contrast, 
very low key. 

The colours were already very 
"Jean’- blHCk, cream, grey hot pink, 
purple and the whole range of wine 
and grape shades, plus her favourite 
navy blue. 

The dresses would still look mar- 
vellous today - a petticoat dress in 
creamy white wool, its brief skirl a 
swirl or crystal pleating; a candlelight 
dress in dove grey chilTon with huge 
bishop sleeves, low necked bodice and 
a skirl gently gathered into a fiat mi¬ 
driff; and yet another in dove grey 
chilfon-with a full skirt, fitted bodice 


Jean Mujr, a perfectionist In the art of dressmaking 


and a big puritan collar. 

Tlie superb fit and detail ofstiching 
and tucking, the subtle ideas for yokes 
sleeves and waists that all became part 
of her inimitable signature, were the 
result of Jean Muir’s earliest years in 
fashion. First as a salesgirl at a London 
store, she was inspired to draw her 
own ideas, and later at the Jaeger 
, shops, where she was a full time desig¬ 
ner. * 

Prestige clients. By the time she had 
opened hirown fashion house in 1966 
she had a considerable following and a 
most prestigious clientele, ranging 
from leading stores in New York’s 
Fifth Avenue, to individuals such ns 
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Jersey male pad culottes from Jean Molt 


British novelist and biographer Lady 
Antonia Fraser and actress Joanna 
Luniley. 

Her off-the-peg designer collections 
are permanent feature of top fashion 
stores from London and Paris to Syd¬ 
ney and Tokyo. 

Over the years her clothes have 
evolved with a logical Inevitability, 
pis almost self-perpetuating continu¬ 
ity has a compelling attraction for her 
clients who come back for more. 

Ahead of competitors. Some orthe 
Jean Muir permutations may be on 
pure classic themes, with changes ra¬ 
ther less than radical to shoulder and 
sleeve details, collars and cuffs, hem¬ 
lines and waists. 

Or they may be shapes and colours 
taking a new, dramatic turn, and ca¬ 
sually anticipating trends by a season 
or two. For Jean Muir is not be div¬ 
erted from her own path, and has no 
need to keep in step with current fa¬ 
shion. She happened to be doing big 
shoulders 18 months before Montana 
made them the rage in Paris, and soft 
Jersey pants two years before they be¬ 
came an international uniform. 

Similarly Jean Muir has developed 
and maintained a special affinity bet- 
wen her designs and a particularly fa- 
ourite fabric - a rayon jersey that em- 
bodies aft the qualities of Jean Muir 
™ s ® s ' fi 7 n ye* supple, feather-light 
yet shapely and with tremendous spr¬ 
ing and resilience. 

Lectures to students. She Is equally 
mistress of the softest glove-weight 
suede, frequently ribboned, tucked or 
punched. Earlier dresses in Maccles¬ 
field silk, pyjama stripes or dressing 
fjwn paisleys gave way In the Inte 
1 97us lo plaln c °i°urs studded with 
abstract designs and most recentlyh* 
erringbone tweeds and coat-weight 
wools. However, her much loved 
crepe, especially in navy-blue main- 
tains itsspecial place in her repertoire, 

Success has brought many acco- 

bSf,W*! is tIny lady ' including the 

British Fashion Writers’ Group‘'Dress 

! WW. r Award " in l 964, and frbm 
the United States of America the Har- 
pera Bazaar Trophy in 1965, the Mal- 
son Blanche Rex International Fashion 
A ^ flrd j New Orleans, in 1967, 1968 
and 1 974, and the Nelman. Marcus 
’ AWard, Dallas, Texas, in |973; 




Girls start military training 


AMMAN (Petra) - A three-week 
.-nurse for girls to start at the Salt Coin- 
miinitv College on 14 August will 
mark the beginning or a large-scale 
programme to promote martial skills 
among females. 

The course is part of the Ministry or 
Social Development's volunteer train¬ 
ing project to develop women’s physi¬ 
cal skills and stamina. It includes train¬ 
ing in the use of light weapons and in 
combat with or without weapons, so as 
to instill a military spirit and to enable 
girls to serve the local community. 

The course, which will include 40 
trainees, will be supervised by the So¬ 
cial Development Ministry in coopera¬ 
tion ami coordination with the Armed 
Forces and the Civil Defence Director- 




ate. The trainees will hear lectures in 
awareness and guidance, [hey will 
learn first aid, firefighting, military 
skills and physical fitness, and will take 
several field trips. 

The project i.s one ol the program¬ 
mes included in the five-year develop¬ 
ment plan (1981-85). Girls from nil 
over Jordan will he trained but the lirsi 
groups will be drawn from the student 
bodies of community colleges and un¬ 
iversities. 

The overall programme envisages 
(raining 5,000 girls. Amman w ill pro¬ 
vide 2,000 of the trainees; Irbid 800; 
Karak 250; Aqaba 150; Tafiieh 100; 
Ramtha 100; Zarqa 950; Sail 250; 
Ma'an 150; Jcrash 150. and Ajtoun 
100 
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"IXi you have a lamily doeinr'."' 

"No, we always go in a specialist w hen 
we're ill." 

The child became ill su the parents look 
him to the first doctor to get a pre-scrip- 
lien . They thought ihe medicine 
didn’l work quickly enough so look 
their child to anoilier physician who 
gave them a different drug. I his made 
ihe child break oiii in a rash so die 
mother and father tuok him to skin 
specialist, a dermatologist. 

'I his is u pmicrn that many pcnplc 
fullow-R»r every p.mi a diflerem doc¬ 
tor. And irthey arc mu relieved within 
a short time they resort to switching 
doctors, shopping around from one in 
the other, ending up with a plastic bag 
full of assorted medical ioiis :md still 
with (he same complaint not resolved. 
They have used up a great deal of their 
lime and the various doctors’ lime also, 
not to mention the financial expendi¬ 
ture. 

In each case each doctor involved 
has had to begin his diagnosis from 
scratch, from the very beginning, in¬ 
stead ol having some background in¬ 
formation in assist him to understand 


From school uniforms to military uniforms? 


what he .sees m front ol him at the 
present 

Would il help io have just one doc¬ 
tor, a general praclilionor, in charge 
of the entire family? Dr. Nabih Muam- 
mar, president of (he Jordan Medical 
Association, answers in the affirma¬ 
tive. "'I he role ol ihe Li.I*, is that of a 
laimly doctor, a trusted friend lo he 
welcomed min flu- hmiii- He knows 
(lie siici.il si.md.ird of file fioiiily. ilieir 
hiibiis a ml any psychological stresses 
.hey may he subject to " 

Choosing >i family doctor and tak¬ 
ing all the members iff the family to 
•invc check-ups on u regular basis fur¬ 
nishes n continuing history of those in¬ 
dividuals Ii helps the doctor to advise 
on ihe need lor vucvinations, dietary 
adjustments, to check on growth und 
development patterns in children, and 
as a record of previous illness 

When illness does occur there is of¬ 
ten more than one drug effeuivt- 
againsi il. Yel individuals have varying 
body chemistries so that one medicine 
would be preferred over ihe others for 
a patient. If other members of u Tamils 
had suffered side reactions to a drug, 
perhaps the doctor would prescribe an 
alternative one. And there is the nee l 
for ‘'follow-up" return visits several 


days or w eeks apan during an illness m 
order that the doctor may ascertain if 
ihe dosage should he adjusted, or if 
there is a need to change medications. 
The family doctor can also monitor 
other conditions ihut need supervision 
over longer periods of time 

Preventive medicine is said to cost 
as little as 10'\. of curative efforts. Re¬ 
gular semi-annual check-ups for all 
members of the family by their own 
doctor can often be ihe lirst step in 
catching a condition early by die phy¬ 
sician, at a stage when- it can he con¬ 
trolled nr eliminated before doing per¬ 
manent damage 

IT any iff Ihe general parctihoner's 
pniicius need further specialized treat¬ 
ment he can then refer them in the ap¬ 
propriate colleague and consult with 
him, thus helping the specialist to con¬ 
sider the case more thoroughly. The 
general practitioner and the specialist 
arc two members of the same health 
team, there to cooperate with one 
another in guarding the community’s 
health . Just as the family doctor works 
with government health authorities, 
notifying Lhem of any patients with 
symptoms of communicable diseases 
and cooperating on community health 
mutters generally. 


Sandra Betzina’s - 

Sew with flair 


Two fashionable shawls 


\ TWO SHAWLS arc in fash ipn right 
‘ now, the square shawl used as a 
. fashion accessory and l lie long rec- 
, langular shawl that yoii can lit* 
< erally wrap up in. 

j The square shawl usually 

J measures 52 inches on aside, or 45 
j inches for petite women. The rcc- 
| tangular shawl Is warm enough to 
i replace a jacket or a sweater. For a 
I wonderful rectangular shawl, 

choose a cashmere, angora or soft 
i wool knil. A knit will cling to the 
body belter and not feel bulky. 
Most knits are 60 inches wide. Buy 
| 21/4 vards, fold in half lengthwise 

ana seam the inree sides, leaving a 
j s _ ma N opening for turning. Press 
S scabs open. Turn right side out. 
;• Press well. 

j For a beamiftj] finish apply 


fringe-preferably one you make 
yourself. This allows you to match 
the'yarn to the fabric better. For 
another handsome fringe, combine 
yarns that pick up lwo or three of 
your fabric colours. 

To make your own fringe cut a 
piece of cardboard four to five in¬ 
ches wide and eight inches long. 
Wrap the yarn eight to 10 times 
around the cardboard at one place 
and move over an inch for the next 
grouping. Clip at Ihe bottom of the 
cardboard lo form each group, (ill¬ 
ustration I). 

Using a crochet hook size K, 

pusn the hoox and one hank of 
yarn through the shawl from front 
to back. When the loop comes out 
the back of the shawl, pick up the 


yarn hanging down and pull 
through loop to make a knot. 

An alternative is self fringe. This 
is possible only if the shawl is made 
from a single th'ckness of woven 
fabric. Decide how long you would 
like the fringe to be. Machine stitch 
four to five inches from (lie current 
edge of the fabric. Be sure to 
straighten fabric ends before at¬ 
tempting to fringe, and make sure 
your fabric unravels fairly easily-, or 
this could be a time-consuming aff¬ 
air. To make unraveling easier, cut 
the fabric to be unraveled into 
groups (Illustration 2). This simpli¬ 
fies the process consjdgrabjy Tills 
fringe can also be knotted. 


(Copyright Chronicle Publishing 
Co. 1982) 





This column introduces a weekly feature in which Am¬ 
man's leading chefs will Share their secrets with our 
readers by means of easy to prepare, yel deliciously 
successful, recipes. This week our guest is Jens Kamp, 
executive chef at the Amman Sheraton Palace Hotel. 

OMELETTE STEFANIE 

J0 Grammes Flour 
20 Grammes Sugar 
100 ML Fresh Milk 
I Egg Yolk 
I Egg White 
30 Grammes Strawberries 
30 Grammes Raspberries 
10 Grammes Butter 
10 Grammes icing Sugar 

1. Mix logether the egg yolk, flour, sugar and milk. 

2. Whip the egg while with a pinch ofsugar until you get it solid, and 

add to above ingredients 

3. Pul some butter in (he omelette pan and warm. 

4. Pour the mixture in the pan and place in the oven for three 
minutes (heat 100 degrees F). 

5. In another pan pluee a small amount of sugar, butter, strawber¬ 
ries, raspberries nnd cook them together (one or two mi miles). 

6. When tlie pancake is ready place on plate, fill il with strawberries 

nnd raspberries on one side nnd fold over the other side of the 
pancake. 

7. Shake the Icing sugar on lop. and decorate by burning with a 
heated steel rod placed lightly on the surface. 


Tot ■ yarn fringe, wrap yam around a card, cut and apply to shawl with a crochet hookU); for a self-fringe, make a omcletieiStefaale on lli'e. table, accompanied by Ihe tools pf its preparation 

U.deof stSv «nighiMo ’n»ii V>nt ihrrads In eroups and knot. • 


















































iy Edgar Rice Burroughs 


%%£ JUN6LE MOON RISES ROLL 
AND BRIGHT OVER TIE AFRICAN 
ESTATE OR JOHN CLAYTON 
LORD GREYS TORE.,, ' C- 


IN A SECLUDED ZftTO 

UUNGLE GLADE, THE “ 
7R/0E OR KERCH AH,, A 

THE GREAT APE, GATHERS J 
TO OANCE THE DUM-OUtA * 
WHIRLING TO THE ROUNDING 
BEAT OR THE EARTHEN DRUM, 
THIE/R SAVAGE CRIES OR ABANDON 
fUR THROUGH THE UUNGIE NIGHT. 


AND IN THEIR MIDST. A MAN 
*HO SURRENDERS HJMSBLR' 

TO MS BIRTHRIGHT,,, 
-JOHN CLAYTON, LORD GREVSTpKE, 


SMB SMILES, KNOWING THAT HE WtLL RETURN TO URN 

SJS-iSS 'ZSJFSL**£ ^rnSmSSR, 

PRIMAL. URGE,,, THAT IMU NOT BE DENIED. 


iy Edgar Rice Burroughs 


«5e iEtr'JSES £***'*“**» nur fSOLATSSi 

"■ LOST BAND OR RAL-UL-DQN FROM THE 

arrsee world is rkm in mSeZ^Zj-^ 

£0R TUB SKILLED HUNTER... __y— 


TAfcJUN : 6 ‘ Vi ' 


f& STREW HOE . AtoR Ap RUSH, 
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CAPRICORN - December 21 nI to Januury I9lli 


Oil 1 ilidicjliuiix .iru llitil lllisi*».i vci> g"ud week fur df.iluijs wilh 
tiMiciabor people in .iiiilioriiy, just providing (lui >mi nuke \mu¬ 
se If pl:nn. Vou hhi hi Id make scmii! veiv guild pingrevs .is I'.ir .is vuur 
c.treer is enneerned Whcic .in .ifl.nr "I ilie he iri is Lsmeerned. .i 
miniiniie wish of ymirs sin mid sl.irl lo muter ijlin . 1 during! lliis com¬ 
ing week, jjid everihing should .ippe.ii quite Mimn lor you. 


AQUARIUS — January 20tli to February 18th 

Where your working life is concerned, yuu would he well ad¬ 
vised util to jump to conclusions if changes sec in 10 he mi he air. Vou 
will find that these could tv very much m youradvantage in the long 
run In the financial licld, your instinct may tell you to economise 
during this coining week, in order to help your.self later. You should 
follow this. You appear to have an extremely happy week in the 
social field. 


PISCES — February I9tlt lo March 20tli 

You would be very well advised to try not to get too friendly with 
a colleague .it your place of work during (his coming week, for the 
indications are that you may regrctihisatalnierdme. In the domes¬ 
tic field, i lie actions of a dear one should prove their affection lor 
you now. Show them that you appreciate this. Where your linan-; 
ciul position is concerned, lit is slum Id lie quite a good week, and you 
could even start to save it til tic. * 


/ >: • ' 
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CANCER - .lime 21 si in July 21 si 

'l uu would d«« well to trv to concentrate «»n gelling as much done 
as yon possibly can .is l.ir .is your work is concerned, lor you could 
make quite a l«M ul progress m lliis direct inn. Socially, an uncx- 
pecred, hut ,u the same nine, pleasing invitation could an ivc around 
midweek I he indications jic dial the coining week could produce H 
a small cash gain for uni. Liter on, you could he rather doubtful 
regarding a friendship 


LEO - July 22nd to August 21st 

You mnv feci just a little restless during this coming week. How¬ 
ever, you would be unwise to commence a new venture at this time. 
An tin foreseen circumstance could land you intu a social obligation 
.sometime during this coming week, but tins should bring pleasure 
also. Where your financial affairs are concerned, there could be a 
little extra for you this week, and this shuuld help to case a problem 
which you muy have. 


VIRGO — August 22nd to September 21st 

The coming week starts on a brisk note as far as business is 
concerned, and should allow you to lix details of an important 
move. You would be well advised not to exert your will too dog¬ 
matically for the moment, and you will llndthnl improvements will 
then be quicker in coming. In the social field, you could find your¬ 
self going out and about quite a bit, ns well ns doing some entenain- 
i Ing youisclf. 


1 ci '... 






ARIES -- March 21st to April 20th 

On condition Hint you allow yoursclfto have no change of mind 
where decisions that you make are concerned, then this should 
prove to bo un excellent week where your working life is concerned. 
The indiciittojis are that the evenings of this week should be very 
gay. Your personality should come well lothc fore, and you will be 
very popular. Romantic affairs should take a turn Tor the belter, and 
you could receive u pleasant surprise. 


LIBRA - September 22nd to October 22nd 

At work, a sudden change in the attitude of a superior could 
worry you a little, but this should prove to be quite unnecessary. 
You would do well to keep things in the usuaj,chunnel and stick to 
routine where posssible. for this is not a very exciting week. At 
home, everything should run smoothly, ulthough you may need to 
be very firm with a younger member of the fumily. Social activities 
should be well to (he fore this week. 







TAURUS - April 21st to May 20th 

Where yourcarcer is concerned, another person may withdraw 
front a plan of yours. If you have to do it alone, Iheivihis should be 
quite successful. You should find that you can afford to relax a little 
more than of laic, and the tension should case considerably. Finan¬ 
cially, you could receive news of an increase coming your way very 
soon, and where social activities are concerned, you should have a 
very exciting week. 


SCORPIO -- October 23rd to November 21st 

* This appears to be one of your best w eeks work wise, for some 
time past. Take a gamble, for there is every chance that it should pay 
off very successfully. Your expenditure could prove to be quite 
heavy during this coming week, hut should be very well worth it. 
You would he very well advised to spend your evenings quietly this 
week, and relax whenever you can. An unexpected visitor could 
arrive at the weekend. 




GEMINI May 21st to June 20th I 

Not much good to try to push ahead with a business idea which 
you may have had In mind recently, Tor a standstill state exists. The 
week may not go as you expect. However, towards the end or this 
week, you should use your imagination where your personal 
spending is concerned. A romantic affair should Improve quite a lot 
(his week and you will be feeling very happy in this direction, and 
socially, you will be much in demand. 


SAGITTARIUS - November 22nd to December 20th 

You need just a little more confidence in business now. Praise 
lending on lo promotion should he coining your way in the very 
near future. Ask Tor what you want, and let your point of view be 
clearly known, for this should be an excellent week for you. In the 
social field you appear lo have a very busy week ahead of you, and 
receive lot of invitation;. A romantic affair should give you a lot or 
happiness during this week. 





Tliurstlav 29 July . •! 

Birthday Greetings to You. An old Trincd could iv-appear into your life 
uround |he November period, and this in turn could bring about a lasting 
romance. You may hnvu quite u lot upixtra work to do during the next three 
months, but it should prove to be very worth while, been use In connection with 
this, your financial situation should improve considerably. 

A very gay social life is well starred with *i new circle of extremely genuine 
friends. You could be offered tin opporiunitx to travel heI'oic the end of 
October, and you would be well advised to ucccpt this: us there are good results 
indicated. • , 

Just recently, you may have jnissihly been feeling rather tense over some 
slight distress or nilmcnt which \ou could have, hut there is ever) indication 
that by the time your next birthday comes mound, vou should he feeling I Of) 
per cent ill. 


Friday 30 July 

Bit tjuluy thee tings to You. You luive quite a remarkable year nhernl of you. 
Then- w III - lx* many changes, but all for the good, npd money mutters will run 
very smoothly for you alter mid-week. Those of you who nrc fond of travel Will 
huve an irrvsiMihlc desire to go some distance at (he end of l lie Sc ply hi her. This 
muy lead to new friends, and for the younger ones, ti lasting romance is 
indicated. 1 

''Family ties will he of the greatest importuned. You may have lo rely more: 
dud more on I he, gootl nature oTan old friend to solve these family problems 
which crop up from lime to lime, but do not worry asovcrylhlng will sort itself 
out in the end. You should watch your nerves as you arc inclined to upsci your 
geiueirtl health with worry, 


Snturdny 31 July * 

Birthday Greetings to You. During the next two months, (lie odds.arc that 
you will get your own way in almost ail things. Problems which you expccictj 
to arise in you r work will never materialiso, mid life will bo very bright indeed. 

• -Emotionally, you may foci n little unsotiled towards the end 61 November. 
Jealousy which you may have been feeling for some) irhc will come to a head, 
and you will feol much happier alter I lie storm: In a teacup blcnysovpr. Fort ho 
ypu ngpr ones; < here is n lasting romance indicated during the coming yunr. For 
bid dncl you ugh thjorc is every sign ol*a very gay Social lime (titer tho iioptt three 

^Financially, your year looks very comfortable. Through the remarkable. 
InSighj pl*a very c|oso relative, you ivill enjoy:an uiuk|kcUxI piece oTgood ' 
roilhn.ewbpram^neyconcerned, i ’■; ■- 


Bin Inlay 
information 
charts 


Sundny I August 

Birthday Greetings to You. If 
Someone older than yourself offers 
you some, advice "regarding your 
career, at Ihd end of next month, 
you would lie very well advised to 
accept it. Tiicre are many changes 
abend of you and you will find that 
you need someone to loan on fora 
while. Your social life will be very 
gay alter October. There Is cvejy 
Indication of romance Tor the 
younger ones among you, and for 
the eligible, marriage towards the 
end of December Is quite likely. . 

■ You should watch your health, 
as you; llavq been under n certain 
nmoinit orstress oflate, but by your 
hext anniversary, you should be 
feeling 100 per cent jlL 

The ; family nmy cause you (i 
.little concern for a UiUc. hflLowing 
!lo an unexpected stfokc of li|ok lit 
til* financial I\o|d. yqywill bp ablq 
|6.h*lp everyone, riround yoq, and 
win their admiration npd loyalty. 


Monday 2 August 

Bithday Greetings to You. During the next months, yon could be doing 
quite a lot of travelling and although this may be connected wilh work, you 
should make many new rriends. For the younger ones among you, romance 
should be well to the fore, and die eligible ones could well get married before 
(he next 12 months arc out. 

You could feel very tired this month, owing to quite an amount or activity 
recently, but just as long as you watch your nerves, you should be 100 per cent 
fit again by October. 

By March, rewardsrshould start lo come your way for the hard work which 
you have been doing, nnd this should delight you, lor you may have felt ihni It 
was being taken for granted. Also, you should soon gain the promotion which 
you have so long desired. 


Tuesdny 3 August 

Birthday Greetings to You. During (he next couple of months, one of the 
most imporuintand ambitious projects that you have yet had will present itsell 
to you, and although this should be extremely good, look at it all round before 
committing yourself in order to enter it to the best possible advantage tc 
yourself. 

Personal life should run much more smoothly for you during the whole ol 
this coming year, nnd people who may have been worrying you as to whether 
they were genuine or not will prove your assessment'of them to have beer 
wrong, nnd from December.on wards, you should be entering info things with e 
much lighter heart. 1 [married, family life should be looking up nnd there could 
be news or an addition to the family. For the eligible ones among yon, there 
could be the problem of having to choose which of two people you should 
enter into a permanent, engagement with. 


ednesdny 4 August 

; Birthday Greetings to ^ on. \ on could find that the first four months from 
nowsipt (nip position in such a smooth fashion (hat you are going to be saying 
to yourself, There is a snag in this somewhere." Tills is not the case, however, 
for you havo been through a difficult period, and now at Inst, a little sunshine 
cotnes your;way, for this is a year when you are most certainly going to be 

entertained m a more handsome-manner. . ’’ 

Someone around you or the opposite sex should meet wilh quite a lot ol 
,hc November to December period, nnd this In turn must react 
happily for you. Health,beyond the normal little everyday ailments, appears td 
be quite good, as do finances, providing that you do not spend-loo rashly. 

In all, the hext 12 months, although not your most wonderful ones, are 
most certainly quite happily adequate. 
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in pictures 


Jordan: A gold mine for photographers 


A look the outstanding potential of Jor¬ 
dan for shutterbugs and professionals, 
compiled and edited by John Lofthouse 



WELCOME TO the first In a series of 
weekly columns which will focus on 
photography and photographic events 
In Jordan. Over the next few months, 
we will be featuring particlar places of 
interest to the amateur as well as the 
professional photographer. Frojn 
time to lime, we will visit some or the 
local photography exhibitions which 
are presented on occasion by the art 
galleries and cultural centres in Am¬ 
man. In this way, both local and visit¬ 
ing photographers, it is hoped will 
make themselves available to us so that 
we can share their expertise. 

Jordan is a veritable gold mine for 
the photographer! but one must be 
willing to leave the beaten track in 
some cases-or sacrifice the luxury of 
modem iransportaion-to obtain the 
best shots. 

The ancient Nabatean city of Petra, 
for example, can be reached only by 
traversing the Slq by camel, donkey or 
by foot. This truly amzing city, which 
was "lost" for centrurles, is well worth 
the slight discomfort experienced in 
getting there-lf only to experience the 
beauty of the Khazneh. An excellent 
key-hole effect can be produced if you 
stand in front of the Khazneh and set 
your light meter.then backtrack up the 
■Siq for about 100 metres and snap the 
shot. 

Another 1 trek, but on a much 
smaller scale, is the one from the Ma- 
daba road to the archaeological site of 
Hisban. There you’ll find superb shots 
of the mountains of Moab, and the an¬ 
cient tombs carved out of the sur¬ 
rounding hills. 

Archaeological sites in Jordan of¬ 
fer some unique subjects for the cam¬ 
era . One of the world's best preserved 
Roman cities is less than an hour’s 
drive out or Amman. Jerash, with its 
theatres, temples, forum and colon¬ 
naded streets (complete with chariot • 
ruts!), truly makes it "the city that ri¬ 
vals Pompeii.” The best shots are taken 
at sunrise and sunset, when the great 
columns and buildings cast long sha¬ 
dows and the streets are quiet. 


A photographic "must" is a visit to 
the desert castles of Amra, Halabat,. 
Kharaneh and Azraq-the last housing 
the study used by Colonel T.E. La¬ 
wrence when on campaign against the 
Turks, during the Arab Revolt. Last, 
but by no means least, a visit to the 
Graeco-Roman city of Gadara (Umm 
Qais), with Its ancient theatre, provides 
a great point for shots of the upper Jor¬ 
dan Valley and the Sea of Galilee. 

The art of mosaics, which nou¬ 
rished in Jordan during the Byzantine 
period-between the third and seventh 
centruries-has left a rich legacy. Tho 
photographer will find that some of 
these mosaics are unequalled for clar¬ 
ity and vividness of colour. The 
recently uncovered sixth century mo¬ 
saic at Mount Nebo near Madaba 
comes to mind immediately. It's a vir¬ 
tually flawless piece of art, depicting 
pastoral scenes and hunters stalking 
their prey. There is also the famous 
mosaic map of Palestine in the small 
church opposite the Madaba Rest 
House in the centre of the town. 

Most mosaics are housed In chur¬ 
ches or buildings, so it would be wise lo 
take a flash along. You could also use 
fast film, ora tripod for time exposures. 

Some of the most Interesting pho¬ 
tographic studies in Jordan are of the 
people. Frojn the local fruit and veget¬ 
able merchant to the Impressive and 
colourful figures of the Desert Patrol, 
most are willing to oblige by allowing 
themselves to be photographed. It is 
always recommended, however, that 
youy ask for permission before taking 
photographs of people. This is parti- 
culary true or the bedouin, who are 
often rather suspicious of people 
wielding cameras. 

In the coming months, we’ll be 
covering alt or these areas in more de¬ 
tail. If any of our readers have ques¬ 
tions, suggestions or ideas that you 
think will be helpful and of Interest to 
other photographers, please let us 
know and we can pass them on to oth¬ 
ers. Remember this is your column and 
we'd like you to share your exper¬ 
iences wilh all of us. 
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science & industry 

Inch by inch, 


America goes metric 


Little by little, America is being forccd-or 
getting the opportunity, depending on how you 
look at it—to adopt the Internationally- ac¬ 
cepted metric system. In the following report 
the change Is looked at from the American 
point of view: 


Agropelters and gumberoos 


However you look at ii, the me¬ 
tric system is inching upon uv-and 
industry is in the forefront of (lie 
change. But it may take 20 years or 
mure tu convert to the metric sys¬ 
tem, also known as (he fnlcr- 
0 ftlLcui.il System nr Units USUI. 

Spoken around the world 

ir and when the 1 United States 
makes the switch, it will reliiiiiuish 
status .is the only mui-metric. in¬ 
dustrialised nation. The rest of the 
world, with the exception of.Sou lit 
Yemen, Ruunn and Brunei in Bor¬ 
neo, has given in to ‘'metrication*'. 

Much impetus lor the switch Is 
economic. Industry needs to speak 
the world's measurement language 
in Iniertiuiiniial trade. But perva¬ 
sive public apathy, nnd even oppo¬ 
sition to metrics, iinvc slowed con¬ 
version efforts In this country. And 
there is no lcga[ requirement ihm 
the country switch; conversion is 
completely voluntary, points out 
David (iorln, president of the Am¬ 
erican Nunon;il Metric Council 
(ANMC), a Monprolit uiganisation 
set up to promote the changeover. 

Some nations have made Hie 
conversion quickly under 
government-mandated deadlines; 
others have taken decades 

“Without a definite commit¬ 
ment front Congress and the White 
House, vve will just drift into metri¬ 
cation as the Japanese did", says 
U.S. Metric Board member Sydney 
Andrews..“It took them 40 years, 
and they still have some unusual 
measurement units.’ 1 

The Metric Board has no re¬ 


gulatory powers, it can only help 
ease the private sector into metrics. 
Now the Reagan administration 
has proposed putting the board out 
of business. Maintaining that many 
ofils functions are being perfor red 
by ANMC, die ad min ist rat ion 
seeks to reassign its remaining du¬ 
ties, at a much lower Binding level, 
to the Commerce Department. 

Although metric conversion 
seems to have.lost the momentum 
nnd public visibility it hud a few 
years earlier, industry has settled 
down into slow, steady conversion 
plans, (iorin said. 

Not so painful 

Those who Imvc been through the 
throes of conversion say it was 
enseir nnd less expensive than they 
expected. 

"The (HiL-nl-pocket expense to 
General Motors (GM) for conver¬ 
sion was less than I per cent of the 
cost estimates made in the 1060s", 
said Bill Ellison, GM di rector of en¬ 
gineering standards. "And it whs 
much easier than we anticipated." 

"It lias not been difficult ut all", 
agrees Lou Strang, supervisor of 
engineering standards ulCutcrpillur 
Tractor Co., which has nearly 
completed' conversion. “1 think 
everyone hns made a mountain out 
of this thing. If you can understand 
our money, you can understand 
metrics." 

Bui conversion looks insur¬ 
mountable to small businesses and 
labour unions, who view the cost of 
new tools and equipment as prohi- 
bitive. And domestic industries 
with no international dealings feel 
they have no economic reason to 
convert. 


WASHING ION (NfiSI- If you .spot 
a Blgfoot these days, he ad Used that 
people hate been reporting odd crea¬ 
tures for a long time, and sometimes 
the telling is more fanciful than the 
creature. 


Folklorists hate been de¬ 
lighted for years by the tall tales told 
by the American lumberjack, for ex¬ 
ample, back In the days when woods¬ 
men had to amuse themselves without 
a TV set or portable stereo. 


In 1910 William T. Cox, who was 
Minnesota's first state forester and 


Inter Its first conservation commiss¬ 
ioner. collected the tales of the lum¬ 
berjacks In a tongue-in-cheek volume 
entitled "Fearsome Creatures of the 
Lunibenvoods". 


Walker D. Wyman,, a historian at 
the University of Wisconsin. River 
Falls, reprinted Cox's book as an ap¬ 
pendix to his own book. "Mythical 
Creatures of the North Country", pu¬ 
blished in 1969. Among Cox's army 
were; 

The agropelter, which lives in a 
hollow tree, snaps off dead branches 
and hurls them with unerring accuracy 


at any unfortunate lumberjack who 
happens to puss by. 

- The tripodcro, which has two 
telescoping legs and a tall like a kan¬ 
garoo; it can elevate Itself to see over 
the brush and spot a potential meal 10 
Tods away. 

— The gumberoo, a hungry creature 
that can devour a horse at one sitting, 
and which has a hide so Impervious 
that any bullet striking jt will bounce 
back and kill the hunter. 

- The hodag, a slow, hairless, and 
intelligent creature whose natural food 
Is the porcupine, which It (raps by up¬ 
rooting a tree and letting it fall on him. 


New sprayer takes to the air 


THIS AIRBORNE spray system, 
self- contained and simple-to- op¬ 
erate, can convert any aircraft with 
standard underwing pylons - like 
this Islander - to a spraying role in a 
matter of minutes. Ihc system can 
handle a wide range of tasks in¬ 
cluding locust, tsetse fly, mosquito, 
public health and oil pollution 
spraying. 

The standard installation cons¬ 
ists or two spray pods, each 18 ins 
(450 mm) in diameter and 95 ins 
(2.4 m) long with a capacity of 190 
litres (42 gallons). The spray is pro¬ 
duced by an atomiser mounted at 
the rear of the pod. The flow of 
chemicals and the size of droplet 
can be adjusted to suit each task. 

These can range from ultra-fine 
droplets of 50 microns diameter for 
spraying flying insects to 1000 mi¬ 
crons which may be needed to sink 
oil slicks. In flight the sprayer is 
controlled from a plug-in unit In the 
cockpit. 

The British system is expected to 
be particularly valuable to develop¬ 
ing countries which have an occa¬ 
sional need for emergency spray¬ 
ing. Traditionally a spray aircraft 
has been a purpose-built machine 
or a costly modification (o a pass¬ 
enger aircraft. 


(LPS photo) 
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Bird of a different colour peregrine falcon after all 


a, By Boris Welntrauh 

JjVASKINGTON (NGS) - In the 
■ ion? Ilian 50 years since it was first 
Spoiled, (he pnflid Ihlcon or South 
jLpiorica hns been one of the great 
Xusolvod mysteries of the bird 
irorld. t 



£ {; 1 In that time, only live or the 
S iirds were collected, the last one in 
Tdnlral Patagonia 20 years ago. But 
|little lias been known ahmit the bird 
~ nd its habits, though the scant 
vide lice led scientists to clnsl iy it ns 
■*. separate species, Falco kreycn-.. 
’iorgi. 

Ii 

.[.]!• Now n study team headed by 
■It! David H. Ellis, research director or 
J|ic -Institute - for Raptor Studies in 
'^raclo, Arizoive- lias .solved Hie 
•injstcry. 

.'V Ellis says the pallid Ihlcon Is not ■ 
-'.separate species at all. Inktcn<Uiu 
$dys, it is a differently coloured vor-; ■ 
Hibn ol Vphase” of the bettor-' 
‘flnown Austral peregrine falcon of . 
‘^jgeiuiwumd Chile, the Fnlco per- 
^jgr.mus ctfflklnl. 

5]jj . Diet of small birds- ' 

.i i' . The 'Austral peregrine is one of’ 

> ^fjnrly a score of subspecies a f jwr- 
rvBrtnp falcons found -throughout ' 
rMci';>yorld;' TJie two mojst pro- J 
[k: pjpent Sqbspccles found in North ' 
j's Aitatuntdiid.the Arc*. 

\\ If i'pbregrincsj Wnj on the oncittri- 
Jii ered'liSl,.., . 

>•; . tike.: ail peregrinijS, the cliff-. 

• rt , welitpjt Alisif&J falcons are birds 
4 ^pHiy/]ccdingdri ItniiaHer hlifting ■ 
2 ffd$' : wh|cli'»they;; dipi tiina ; ,tiy' 1 
" wdpping. down it bon t belli al a 

j. . fHF\iFB|'JSAI.FM STAR 


dizzying rate that allows no escape. 

Ellis made vlie first photographs 
of the pallid in the wild in 1979 in 
TIerra del Fucgo, at the southern¬ 
most llpofSouth America. In 1980, 
he returned mid found two more 
pallid falcons, an adult male nnd 
nestling female on silos also occu¬ 
pied by peregrines. 

Tito observations led him and 
his team |o suspect that the pallid 
and peregrine ware retd Led, nnd ho 
decided to go back for more 
rescurch, which was partly spon¬ 
sored by (ho Nuiionnl Geographic 
Society. 


This lime, in field work con¬ 
ducted between October 30 and 
December. 19, 19X1. Ellis nnd Ills 
co-workers, Jrtmes K. Fncklcr and 
Uriah A. Mill&p, spotted two sep¬ 
arate pairs pf male pallids and fe¬ 
male peregrines. 'And they'ob¬ 
served (hree ydpfig pallids in the 
aeries of peregrines, ivith peregrine 
parents, 


,: ' Agnhisi all odds 

f, Th6 cljonces ofa pallid fhjcoti; 
accidentally been ring in q family 
grptip;.df peregrines Is perhaps blip 
in . lOOiOQQ if-it 'is n separate spe^ 
cios*', Ellis saysi "but the.chances 
or mn king'rcfjda led observailibns of 
a separate spc'olos oeourjilg In pens 
grine asrlekttfc sq slim Uiaii\Ve e'dii 
form a definite conclusion lhar 1{ Is 
Ih'c sortie sflccics’V'. 

^lypicallv, theAustptl jparogrinc 


. ;■ V.&. A' ].,W 




is darker titan any olhor type of 
peregrines. In upper portions of 
their bodies, females arc a deep slate 
gray and malesarnedlumslnicgray. 
Below, they are heavily crossed by 
dark bands, with background col¬ 
our ranging from salmon to almost 
brick red. 


'I hc young pallid falcons, on the 
other hand, arc almost cream- col¬ 
oured on the hreast. while the back 
is medium brown with cream • to 
cinnamon-coloured bars. Their ■ 
mils, hill, and tnlunxiirc lighter than 
(hose of the Austral peregrines. 


• ■ Kills says that pnllidlsm ap¬ 
parently resulted from a genetic 
mutation which must have occur¬ 
red at least thousands of yours ago 
Tor the genes to be so brondly distri¬ 
buted. 


Ellis-hopes to. breed the three \ 
young pallid falcons he took Into : ' &■ 
captivity 1 and lo cooperate with Ar- ^ 
gdntinc biologists iii the research. • 


• “Wc are trying to work out the ■ 

■ genetics of the pallid falcon", lie ■ 

Siiys. "By having thqsc birds in 
cnpliyiiy, wc can Cross them with 
1 normal pere'grines.ond others from'. 
races that'would have ho likelihood : 

, of pallid ienes., By (hut means, we 
- would b? able;to determine the •• 

1 gone tic mechanism contrail i ngthe... 
paljitlform:" . ; •• • r ■ , 

r . 'i , . . • . . South Araerican paH!d fnicon, rlghr, vvlih Its couslrt, the Austral pete grine falcon, left. 
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( |||SSUMMER wt'iilti m-i'iii I'llK.-qu- 
lie j'kuilc*-cawi! ti*i Uitr A nun.in imir- 
H.iliMH- coiumunny Ihc biiili '«l the 
Itfiusik-m St.u is tnilv uric new .nrtv.il 
of note-several human births have .1 Iso 
i.ikcn palec recently or are expected 
soon. Jerusalem Star Managing Editor 
fiteve Ross became u proud first-time 
father when wife Yolanda gave birth 
10 Katharine Dorothy Ross on H July, 
and was pleasantly surprised to find 
that his colleague, art critic Meg Abu 
Hamdan, had moved in on the same 
hospital ward. Meg checked in on 9 
July with her owr contribution, son 
Sbaklb. Next in line are Jordan Times 
Editor Rami Khouri and wife Ellen, 
who are expecting their second child in 
August. Rami's soil. Haltham, was 
ijorn about two > ears ago, in the midst 
of the Iasi spate of newspaper babies. 
The Khouris arc a little behind this 
year, it seems! 

LOOKING FOR something different to 
do this weekend? Much hilarity isanti- 
cipdtcd down in Aqnbn, where the 
,\q;iha Hash House Harriers arc joining 
with the Alcazar Hotel to sponsor the 
"It's a knockout" competition in aid of 
local Aqnba charities. Sixteen teams, in 
suitably outrageous fancy-dress, will 
be competing. Preliminary rounds nre 
on Thursday night nnd Friday morn¬ 
ing, and the final round will be held at 
approximately midday on Friday. 
Games will be palycd around, and in, 
the pool at the Alcazar. Tito fun will 
kick off with a barbecue and disco Rt 
the pool on Thursday night. Spectators 
would be well-advised to bring swim¬ 
ming gear and towels! 

FORMER RAFIDAIN Bank manager 
Sahlh Shukri struck a welcome chord 
with London music lovers recently. 
When he heflrd that the Orchestra of 
St. John's Smith Square was faced with 
bankruptcy, he promptly chiiic to its 
aid with a £20,000 donation. Now, 
Shukri. who is the founder and chief 
executive or the Allied Arab Bank in 
London, has also founded the Inter¬ 
national Music Society lo provide con¬ 
tinuing suppori for the orchestra. And 
British cultural file has received 
.mother boost from the Arab world in 
recent weeks. A professorship for the 
study of the cot 1 temporary A tab World 
is to be established at (Kloul Univers¬ 
ity. thanks to .1 gilt from a member of 
the Saudi royal family. Prince klmlid 
Ibu A ltd til lull [bn A ltd 11 1 Kali man 
Al-Satid donated S7X.UUU lot ihe new 
academic elian. 


RUGBY IT AYL KS lake now - the 
Jordan rugby loot ball team is looking 
for new members. The Jordan team lias 
been in actum for a year now, and has a 
keen group of Jordan inn and oxpiurieivi 


players I licit .mibili'xis 1 ',. ,.ml Hje 

binder. <il I*•t^lati and. m tt.'- '..n,»;n ): 
m<nulls, they plan t«« invite iv-.iin-.lioin 
othei parts of the Mukllu l.asi p|,iy . 
m.nehes in Juidtm. Itahr.im. Cypins, 
Saudi Arabia and Cairo all Wmsi dvtlt- i 
c.itcd regby teams. The ie.nu is ,ily> i 
planning a trip away in September Tor 
the Bahrain elevens If yuu are inter¬ 
ested in pluymg-the want trains at 
Sports City every Wunesday at ft p nt 


THE HALLS of the American Centre 
of Orienia! Research (ACOR) this 
summer have again echoed with the 
footsteps and high-spirited chatter of 
diggers on their way ioot from various 
expeditions. One group or archaclog- 
ists, ho we ver-those involved in the dig 
at the Roman legionary camp of Lejjun 
near Karak-will soon move along. The 
Lejjun dig, under the directorship of 
Dr. Thomas Parker of North Carolina 
State University, (his week was wind¬ 
ing up its season's activities, after car¬ 
ry tug out a unique experiment over the 
‘Eid Al-Fitr holiday weekend. The ex¬ 
ercise, long a dream of Parker's in¬ 
volved teams posted at various ancient 
watch towers which have been identi¬ 
fied in surveys of the urea, and an at¬ 
tempt to communicate between them 
by use of signal fires. Results of the 
experiment arc now eugerly awaited. 
The Lejjun dig is pan of the Central 
Limes Arabicus Project, which is in¬ 
vestigating the Roman frontier fortifi¬ 
cation system in Jordan. 


A CULTURAL exchange with a dif¬ 
ference is under way in Jordan, in¬ 
volving horse riding enthusiasts from 
Jordun and France The exchange was 
the brainchild of Major Cervera, who 
taught al Jordan’s Military Academy 
Inst year. Major Cervera has his own 
riding club in Montpellier, in southern 
France; and during his stay in Jordan 
he did a great deal of valuable work at 
the Royal Riding Club. He fell both his 
groups ofsiudcnts would enjoy visiting 
each other's country Four young 
French students are now spending 
three weeks in Amman as guests of 
Royal Riding Club members and their 
families. Earlier, eight young Jordn- 
muiis spent three weeks in Mompell- 
iu. Ilicy are now busily trying m re¬ 
pay some of the hospitality shown to 
them by their French hosts So fur the 
french visilois- Marine Elizabeth 
Cervera, Anne Sonhcyran. Pascalv 
Giordan and Muguclcnc Vidal have 
visited Petra ,md Aqub.i and, of course. 
Imve done j lot of riding. But the high¬ 
light or (heir visit will be a two-day rid¬ 
ing trip to Maduha and Ml. Nebn next 

weekend. The young riders will spend 

the night at Ml. Ncbo, and will he re¬ 
sponsible for all the care ol their horses, 
even down to overnight guard duty. 
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Ya‘qoub Salim 


An ominous list 


WHAT USE is a list? Some people extol them 
highly, claiming they could never get anything 
done without them. These disgustingly organized 
types, it would seem, start their day by making a 
list of things they have to do, and proceed very 
calmly and rationally to get them done, one by 
one. They would have its believe that this is how. 
although very busy and even overworked, they 
manage to get through their action-packed days. 

Well, that's all very admirable, and Fin sure 
that for many, it makes good sense. But there arc 
those of us who don't gel along with lists, myself 
included. It's not ns (hough I never make lists -- 
on the contrary. I often feel I have so many lists 1 
need several more just lo keep track of the lists 
I’ve - made. However, the only list ilnit tic 
companies me ulwnys is Ihc one of llie more 
ominous, nauticnl connotation: a list lo sinrhnurd 
(or to port, depending on which side I choose lo 
gel out of bed). 

Jordan ns a country had its own unhappy ex¬ 
perience with lists oxer the last few months, which 
didn't end until the government intervened. This 
was a rash of get-rich-quick "roll over 4 ’ lists, a 
variation on Ihe old pyramid or chain letter scam, 
with names like Good Luck, Hello nnd Happy 
End (a friend of mine was seriously considering 
starling his own list -- but with a rather more 
honest name, like Caveat Emptor or Sucker’s 
End). Those unhappy individuals who participated 
in these schemes arc now gelling the chance to 
have their hard-earned money returned; but if it 
was me you’d never catch me volunteering the 


information that I’d fallen for something like that. 
Let them keep the money; I'd rather die. 

The point here, however, is that lists, ns such, 
arc far from all that is needed to organize 
one self--part’ those energetic devotees of To-Do 
lists. Done lists apd — List lists. Af- a veteran 
listmakcr, I just know by experience that it’s not 
that easy. Take something simple, like a laundry 
list or ;t supermarket shopping list. It's easy 
cm nigh to stun out, noting nil the items you want 
nnd then proceeding, in blithest confidence, to 
luke care nf them. Rut something happens in 
between - by the time l get hack from the 
MipcrmurkcUuy list looks like a rough draft of (lie 
Scptungiiil Bible, anil I've ended up with only 
half the items 1 originally wanted. Small comfort 
that I’ve managed to pick up several carl ends of 
unforeseen purchases in the meantime... 

However, 1 like to think my failing is mure a 
philosophical thaw n moral one. For getting or- 
gmized isn’t something thnt one just docs, like 
getting a haircut. Before I ean do it, f Imve to get 
a handle on the true meaning or order, and the 
correct way to go about it. And I know Fm not 
the only one--as .the abundance nnd seeming great 
popularity of ‘'self-help" books, with titles like 
"How to Get Control of Your Time and Your 
Life", will testify. 

But for myself ami all others in the same boat 
with me-listing to starboard and taking on water 
fast--we'd better deal with those sent untie scru¬ 
ples quickly, before we ail go under. 


mm 
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855 

07 U0-I2.U0 

12:00-12 05 
12:05-MOO 

14 00-14.10 
14.10-14:30 

14:10-15:00 
fhursday 
Salurday .... 

Sunday . 

Monday .... 

Tuesday .. 

Wednesday 
I 5:00-16:00 
16:00-16:05 
16:05*16:30 
16:30*17:00 

17:00-18:00 
Thursday •.... 

Friday . 

Saturday . 

Sunday . 

Monday . 

Tuesday . 

Wednesday 
18:00-18:05 
18:05-19:00 
Thursday .... 


KHz (AM), 99 MHz (FM Stereo) & 9.560 MHz (SW) 


.. Morning Show lex Friday) 

. (News .ii 07-30.10:00) 

. News Summary 

. Fi»p Session (c\Friday) 

(News Summary ai 13:00) 

. News Bu Helm 

.... InstriinicnlalslcxFriday) 

. In Concert 

.. Over a cup of l ea 

. Science Report 

. Picnic'lime 

. Country Music 

. Now Music 

. . Concert Hour 

. News Summary 

. Instrumentals 

. Old Favourites 

Special Feature, Hop Session 
.... Picnic lime, Pop Session 

. Jordan Weekly, 

. Special Feature 

. Listencs’ Choice 

. 25 Years of Rock 

Science Report, Pop Session 
Talking Points, |*op Session 
. News Summary 


. Great Books of Islam 

. (30 minutes) 

Melody Time (30 minutes) 
. Top Twenty 


Saturday . 

Suncl.iy 

Monday . 

Tutf^tla) .... . . 

Wednesday . 

. .. Flay of tliv Week (45 minuicx) 

. Grc.it BooksufIslam(15 minutes) 

.... .. Jazz Hour 

Spurts Rcumd-upOO minutes) 

.In concert (30 minutes) 

. ..Top Twenty 

. ... .. _ Ch era Cup oiled 

____ (30 minutes) 

. StoryTimefJO minutes) 

19:00-19:30 . 

19:30-20.00 . 

20:00-21:58 ...... 

21:58-22 00 ......... 

-- -- Ncwxdesk 

__ Dale with a Star 

. (ex Friday and Saturday) 

... Evening Show 

. (cx Friday and Saturday) 

.... ...... (NewsSummaryai 2 1:00) 

. News Head 1 ines and Sign oIT 

Friday: 


1 1:00-12:00 . 

12.05-14.00 . 

14:05-15:00 . 

19:30-20:30 . 

20.30-21:00 . 

21:00-21:58 . 

. ... Listeners’ Choice 

..—.... Friday Special 

..... Jordan Weekly, Music 

.-.. 25 YcarsofRock 

.. Talking Points 

Saturday: 


19:30-20:30 . 

20:30-21:00 . 

21:00-21:58 . 



Channel 6 


14:00-15:00 . French Programme 

15:00-15:30 . News in Frepch 

15:30-15:45 . News in Hebrew 


15:45-16:00 

lliursday .Art of Mime 

Friday *. Sport is Fuq 

Saturday . Crazy World of Sport 

Sunday . Young Dimension 

Monday . Physics 

Wednesday . Olympic Minutes 

16:00-16:30 . News in Arabic 

16:30-17:10 

Thursday . Whnt’s Happening 

Friday .. Seconds Out 

Saturday ... Angie, Doctor 

Sunday ... Jordan In Islamic History 

Monday . Terry and Jur 

Tuesday .. Ladies Man 

Wednesday . The Two of Us 


17:10-18:00 

Thursday . Levkas Man 

Friday . 100 Great Paintings. Family 

Saturday . Saturday Variety Show 

Sunday .... Nanny 

Monday . 100 Great Painting*. 

. PlayofthoWeok(ThreeSistei?5) 

Wednesday . 100 Groat Paintings; We’ll Meet 

....Again 

Tuesday . Documentary(ThcGreatestjourney) 

18:00-18:15 . Newsin English 

18:15 -20:00 (Arabic News Summary at 19:00) 

Thursday . Movie ofthe Week 

Friday . The Name of the Game 

Saturday ... Play of the Month 

Sunday .. Hart to Hut 

Monday . The Love Boat 

Tuesday . TheSecrelsofMIdland Heights 

Wednesday . Big Hawaii 


1413 KHz, 1323 KHz, 720 KHz, 702 KHz, 639 KHz 

JfrORLD NEWSt Daily at 05:00, 07:00, 09.00, 10:00, JtADIO NEWSREEL: Daily at M:00 (ex Sun). 17:00, 
11:00, 13.00, 15.00, 18:00, 19:00, 20:00, 22:00, 24:00, 20:15 . 

0li0 ° NEWS ABOUT BRITAIN: Dally at 05.09, 13:09, 

20:09, also Sal and Sun at 09:09 


NEWSDESK: Dally at 06.00, 08:00 


TWENTY-FOJUR HOURSt Mon to Print 07:09,09:09, to 381 nt 06:4 5 « 1 ,:J0 

■ « AO An aa * 1 111 lUM?rn n 


FINANCIAL NEWS: Mon to Fri at 24.30, repeated Tue 


15.09, 22:09 


STOCK MARKET REPORT; Mon to Fd.pt 21:39 


IRADIIO 


Seconds Out 

Pole decides iti.ii ihc world of boxing 
lacks his i.ileni and determines io re¬ 
solve tin- situation by turning prolcss- 
■im.il In.dan TV. F-nel.iv >il 16:50 


IHOGIHLOGIHTS 


Terry & June 

A happily nuiriicd couple who is in¬ 
volved in (lie pmhlems of moving 
house. ’1 he next dom neighbours, j 
young married couple irritutc Tern 
Jordan TV. Momlav a: 16:30. 


The Two Of Us 

i 

Hie ups .md downs of ihe life of.. proper English huiler and his ecccniric j 
American celeh.iij employer. American version of ihc successful British 
comedy ‘‘TWO’S COMPANY”. Jordan TV - . Wednesday at 16:30. 


100 Great Paintings We'll Meet Again 


One hundred 10-minute films, taking .i 
close individual look at a selection of 
key works from the galleries or the 
world. Co-production with B.B.C. 
Jordan TV. Monduy, Wednesday and 
Friday at 17.00. 


Drama series about the U.S. airforce in ; 
Britain during World War If. It deals' 
with love, war and history, flic leading; 
actress is Susannah York. Jordan TV,! 
Wednesday at 17:00. ! 


Levkas Man 

the story of an archaeologist who is in exile in Greece. I le manages to escape, i. 
His son Paul, and the police start searching for him separately. The son takes l 
part in a smuggling venture. At the end, Greek police imprison both of them. aj 
J ordan TV, 'lliursday at 17:00. 4 


Henry Wood Promenade Concerts 


The 88lh season of Henry Wood 
Promenade Concerts runs from July 
I6llt to September 1 Mh. This year the 
series comparises 57 concerts, featur¬ 
ing 28 orchestras and ensembles, 13 
choirs, 43 conductors and 99 soloists. 

These facts and figures are certainly 
impressive, but what gives the proms 
their unique character is the heady at¬ 
mosphere of enthusiasm generated by 
Ihe young music-lovers who crowd 
every evening into the promenade area 
In the Middle of London's Royal Albert 
Hal). 

Good Books 


Tlte literary map of India is about to be 
redrawn... Midnight’s Children sounds 
like a continent finding its voice", "a 
glittering novelist - one with startling 
Imaginative and intellectual resources, 
a master of perpetual storytelling." 
These were just two of the accolades 

which greeted Salman Rushdie's 
novel when it was published last year. 

The Cricket Match by Hugh de Se- 
llncourt is the book which will be fea¬ 
tured this week. BBC, Saturday at 
22:15. 


BEST SELLER 

Secrets Of 
Midland 
Heights 

Tlte story deals with youth, and the 
lovo for their lowns-ofa group of high 
school students and their parents. 
Midland Heights is a college town. Jor¬ 
don TV, Tucsdny at 18:15. 


BBC World Service again brings lit-' 
toners a generous selection front this- 
great and most varied of all music fes¬ 
tivals. 

This week's selection is: 

Martlnu: Field Mass. Stravinsky; 
Concerto for Piano and Wind In-- 
struments, Paul Crossley (piano). Neil. 
Howlett (baritone), the BBC Singen! 
(men's voices) and the London Sinfo-j 
nietla, conducted by Lothar Zagrosek 
BBC, Friday at 20.30. 


On Wings of Song 


When in 1823 Schubert wrote his 
song-cyclc Die Schoene Multerin (The 
Fair Maid of the Mill) he opened up* 
new world of romantic sensibility and 
so helped to create a tradition of Ger¬ 
man song that was to flourish for 
nearly a century. Schumann, Brahms 
and Wolf all nourished it, as well as a 
number of lesser composers such as 
Robert Franz, Adolf Jensen and Cad I 
Loewe. Its last great representative 
was Richard Strauss. 


This series of programmes explores 
the rich heritage or the Lied with Ihe 
aid of such famous interpreters as Die¬ 
trich Fischer-Dieskau, Hans Holler. 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf and Janet 
Baker. BBC, Friday at 10:15. 


Nanny 


Ten-part series about an English wo-, 
man looking after other people’s babies! 
In the 1930’s. Jordan TV, Sunday all 
17:00, l 


CULTURAL 

CENTRES 


AmwiCan Cenini ..... 

HriUshCouncil .. 

Fronvl. Comrc ....... 

(SocihoIngtliHB ...... 

SovloiCtenlra . 

Spanish Centra 
Turkish Cqnlro 
Floy# <\n| Centra _. 


. -11520 

...... 56147 

....; 37009 

. 41993 

. 44203 

. 2404* 

. 39777 

.... 55IDS 


RENT-A-CAR 

Art* .....-41350 

■AIRlrtwl . 39861 

■ Aqaba ... 02318 

Dlahmh ...a—. 37830. 

Dotri . :... 41683 

F»r«l» '—. 372Q4 

'Kims- .i--V.-. 04137 

-.Haddad: .... ’1707 

tin hum 43730 

.Jorob —.. 44938 

-Notional, t, .3919’ 

: Philadelphia . 2SI9I 

-PHT& . 37264 

'Saiolliu ™ 25767 

! towfcU 64245 

, (Saht • - .W .67439 

. Typhe/ 25700. 


T.T.T. .... 65113- 

UnKad ... 21999 

HOTELS 


. Amman 

Mn'rrtoii .. 

SliBNUon '..... 

Crown •.;... 

Holiday inn ......... 

Jcrunroiti Metis 
Intercontinental 1 ... 
ArnUauuilor ...J,— 

Commodore... 

MlJXtla Xvasi -. 

Ufand Palace 

:iYto« . 

Infernaltonal :.... 

San Rock .< 

Jordan Tower ..j. 

rhrt«lolphts 


60100 
..... 60000 

. 71256 

.... 65167 
... 65094 
... 41361 
65186 
65181 
67ISO 
... 41121 
... 61114 
.. 841712 
.. .813801 
.... 6! 161 
. 25191 


Holiday Inn .. - 2436 

Al-MAnor ........%..... 434) 

Al-Caisr .. ;4I3I 

CorotBMioti .3J2I 

Aquamarine 4133; 

Aqaba 2056 

. . Embassies 

Alforiut .— -,. 41271-2 


Aqaba 


N. YoIlian . 

Ausirnllnn ...u _ 

Bahrain) -—-~u„. 

Belgian .. 

Rrftlsli . 

Butpvtan .. 

Chad .. 

Chlloait . 

Ctchoslovaklan . 

French;. 

German .:.. 

Greek . • 

ItiliianConMitAiB . 

Hungarian . 

Indian' ... 

Iraqi . ; 

Italian ............ ...... 

Jnpancso .... 

Yujoilsvtan .. 

kmvolll 

Labanesd .... 

UbjBH ....... 

Moroccan .. 

Nonh Korean 

Omani . 

PakbionJ ..........__ 

China ..... 

PhltlPptno - 

Polwh 

Qatar . r : 

Ron»an Inn -*— 


... 42381 
4J247 
.. 64148 
... 41683 
.. 41261 • 
.- 38384 
... 38I4C 
... 61316 
... 65105 
41273-4 
... 41351 
42331/i 
- 23163 . 
.. 44916 
... 3702# 
39331/2 
... 38185 ' 
... 42486 
... 165105 
... ,41235 
, 141381 
...66118 
41452- . 
6(349 

.. <1111 ' , 
.22787 ' 
1^6139. i 
ft [64 2 ■ 

-rims-, 

,..17738. • 


Saudi Arabian _ 
South Korean 
Spanish — „ 

Sudanese - - 

Swiss V- . 

Syrian 

Tunisian .. 

Turkish _ 

U.S A. .. 

U.AE - 

USSR -- 

UNTSO __ 

UNRWA .. 

Oonlsh Consulate 


AIRLINE 

COMPANIES 

Alllolla i_— ; JSJOJ . 

Austrian - 37380 • 

Aeroflot - - - -1-:.'41510 . 

Air Canada .J0879 

Alrftirtw j..--..:..,...... J7 HI 


IUIJ4 

4226# 

Japan; .. , .. 

KLM 

30879 

12140 
24145 • 

Konmn .,. . 

. Kuwait ' „. 

24805 

44416 

: Libyan .... 


41392 

Malev . 


44J07 

MEA . 


41251 

Olympic .. 


44371 

44369 

.. Run Am_... I 

Qamis _ , 

41959 

41158 . 



41341 

Surrwlla 


38725 

22324 

379(7 

SihfliW __ 

• SAS ...»...' 

Singapore .. . 

38#ib 

22324 

37164 

Swh» Air .:_ 

42943 


British ..-j 4143d ! 

Cathay PadOo .. 21688 ■ 

Cypna'- 38787 

I8S?i)?|| 

. Inierltia DhlNth^, i-,..-;.. 3Q879,. 
. Iraoi —.23(4# . 


--- 22147 

i‘' ai .-.. 22324 

ihfom . 30380 

** .-- 36011 

'u#Mav . 37171 

emergencies 

Ambutaneo 193.751 |l 
Flmnfct.nre.poUco .. | ag 

: SSIL— «■’> 

,S5Bir~. 

I ’ wr < flr » -... 22090-3 


Pollco Rescue 

?~rr: l92 -2« 111-37777 

Police Head- 

quaners--->2090/ 3 

Trallicpollce _ 56390-1 

Electric Power 

£“ .;-- 36381-2' 

Municipal waier 

sprviw -~r. 71125-8 

hospitals 

Hussein Medical 

Centro . .. 813813-32 

. KhalldiM.ror- 

"hy . 44281-4 

Jabal Amman Mater¬ 
nity -* 42362 

Akleh Maiornliy 

J. Amman -42441 

MaJhas.J. Amman .. .„ J6I40 
Palesilne, Shmei- 

■»>'—-i.. 64l7jd4 

UniveAlly Hojpl- 

lal 845845 

Dar Al^hllb,' 

J. Hussein <7158 

Al-Moasher. 

J. 11 me In :- 67227-9 

The Islamic. 

Abdoll ...i;. 63202 

Al-Ahli, Abdall „. 64164 ' 


Italian, Al-Muhar- 

Jeon . 77101 

Al-Dashir, 

J.Ashralieh ____ 751T 

Army, Mark# __ 91611 

Luzmllbh Hos- 

pltal . 24345-6 

Red Crescent 

Hospital ....74131 


GENERAL 

Jordan Television . 

Radio Jordan _ 

Ministry of 

Tourism .. ‘ 

‘Hotel com plaints . I 

. Price complaints —. < 

Amman Municipal Li¬ 
brary _ i 

UniversJly of 
Jordan library' ....-,— 8/ 
<m. i,.--r-,, 

1 Tqlephpne Infer- 

matkin . - 

Jordah and Middle. . 

East calls 1 __ 

OverwascaJIs 

Cable or telegram ......— 

Repair service -- -- 
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entertainmen 


Counterpoint 


The voice of Paul Johns will be well 
known to nuiiiy thousands of listeners 
around ihe world. He is probably best 
known of ihe singei with the group 
Manfred Mann, but he currently en¬ 
joys considerable success as vocalist 
wiili ihc Blues Band His tlisiinciivc 
singing voice and expert musicianship 
■jjjve made him one of the most 
Mitiglu-afier studio session musicians 
in ilte counirv. and lie has recorded 
with such artists as Gerry KalTeriy. 
Tina Turner. Andrew l.loyd Wobbci. 
rim Rice. Cliff Richard. Billy Connolly 
and many more 

Bui his many talents have taken 
him beyond the field of music. \s an 
actor he slurred in Conduct L'ubecom- 
iug for« year in London’s West End 
and six months on Broadway. He co- 
starred with Jean Shrimpton in ihe film 
Privilege and on the musical singe 
played leading roles in Joseph and the 
Amazing Tcchnicolour Drcamcoai and 
the current London hit musical Cats. 

In this news serjes of half-hour pro¬ 


grammes Paul plays selection-, of his 
favourite music-jazz, blues, soul and 
rock - from the old and cold int lie \ cry 



Peel Jfcm 

latest releases. BBC. Saturday at 1S:J0 
rep Friday at 11-.45. 


25 Years Of Rock 

What is "25 Years Of Rock" all about? Well, it’s not just another history of 
rock music, nor is it a history of world events between 1955 and 1979, 
although there are elements of both in it. In each episode, some of the most 
significant Rock records of each year are set against international events, most 
loved or most hated personalities of the day and fashions and fads. 

The music and the moments will (ell their own stories, jog a few memories 
but, most or all, this series like rock music itself is something to enjoy whether 
you were around at the time or not. Radio Jordan, Friday at 19:30 and Monday 

at 17:00. The Modern English Novel 

Anthony Curtis continues his exploration of the progress ofthe English 
novel over the last 35 years. 

The Long View: The novel cycles and sequences which have ap¬ 
peared since the 1940s include Evelyn Wnugh's Sword of Honour, 
Anthony Powell's A Dance to the Music ofTime, C.P.Snow’s Strangers 
and Brothers, and Richard Huges' The Human Predicament. What are 
the advantages and disadvantages of these corporate works? BBC, Mon¬ 
day at 12:15. 

_ Tarantara 

The mysterious world ofthe computer The title of this news series is a word 
comes under the microscope this that OCC t irs m several of the famous 
month in BBC World Service’s weekly |j gh i operas or Gilbert and Sullivan, 
documentary series. j t - s a fanfare motif • Imitative of the 

Can computers have a human face? sound or a trumpet or bugle, 
in other words, will their acolyics con- ... 

I in ue to be almost a race apart, uttering .. _ l er * . W !^ m c 
their mystic jargon or micros and minis ! 5^5* 211! ar “! A rt h u r Su 11 1 v a n 
- ROMs, R AMs and kilobytes - or will < 11900 > PWgjg, a ° r ' 3 
people in most occupations find them- w ? rks t °8 e ^ e 1 r > ? lbe ^ 'ESWS 
selves confidently handling ihese w,1| y. carefully-honed libretti and 
powerful new servants as parfoftheir Sullivan Ihei luneftil. WrkHng music 
lives? The operas still maintain their place In 

performers* and audiences' affections 
Many schools already teach their alike, particularly in the English- 
teenage pupils to work with ihe com- speaking world, 
puter and perhaps this will take much 

ol the mystery out of the business. In this news series, Peter Pratt, for 
Medical centres use computers to ask many years principal comedian with 
padenis about their symptoms and the leading G. and S. company, the 
provide instant diagnosis. And elec- D’Oyly Carle, plays excerpts from the 
ironic word-processors and memory Savoy operas ranging from Trial by 
.Mores are an increasingly familiar part Jury, The Mikado. The Yeoman of the 
ofthe modern office... Peter Beer in- Guard and H.M.S. Pinafore to lolan the 
vesiigaics for Assignment. BBC, and The Pirates of Penzance. BBC, Sa- 
Thursday at 13;J0, 18:15. lurday at 23:15. 


The Jerusalem Star 

welcomes news of all 
non-profit activities from 
cultural centres., clubs, 
'societies, museums, hotels, 
etc. 

Do not hesitate! The 
service is free of charge, 
and material can be sent in 
English or in Arabic (our 
translators will put it into 

English). : 

The Star needs your 

nnhtrihi ition.el : 


The Puzzler 


ACROSS 

1 Gazes 
7 Certain 
students 
12 "Call Me 

17 Form 

21 Adorned 

22 Vapid 

23 Steeple 

24 Exchange 
premium 

25 Scale 
note 

28 Author — 
Vidal 
28 Keen 
30 Fright 

32 Greek letter 

33 Slender 
flnlal 

35 Unfeeling 
37 Shrewd 

36 Wise person 

40 Bird's beak 

41 Close by: 
Abbr. 

43 Temperate 
45 Separate 

47 Compass 
point 

48 Accomplish¬ 
ment 

49 Put up stake 
52 Highway 

54 Self- 
centered 
person 

56 Senses 

57 Sewing 
Implement 

59 Singing bird 

61 Burrowing 
animal 

62 Repair 

63 Gobs 

64 Sun god 

66 Guido note 

67 imitate 
66 Hairless 

69 War captive: 
Abbr. 

71 Federal 
agey. 

72 Partner 

74 Happy tunes 


76 Cotton pod 

77 Red or 
Yellow 

78 Cesium 
symbol 

79 Feel Indig¬ 
nant 

81 Aloha 
symbol 

82 Food tlsh 
63 Peruse 
84 Dove's 

home 
65 Inlet 
87 Agreement 
69 Room 
90 Platforms 
92 Single 
Instance 

94 Auctioned 
off 

95 Scorched 

96 Covers Bur- 
face 

97 Changes 
96 Stalemale 

100 At thla place 

101 Hebrew 
measure 

102 la III 

103 Rubber tree 
105 Visions 
107 Terbium 

symbol 

109 Harvest 
goddess 

110 Fruit seeds 

111 Deepcha8m 

113 Weakens 

114 Greek letter 
.116 Tra follower 

116 Land 
measures 

117 Rah: 8p. 

118 Stitch 
-120 8cale note 

121 Sandarac 
tree 

122 Distance 
measure 

123 Sinks 

124 Noblemen 
126 Clever 
128 Malice 
130 Widow 
132 Do a 

sleuth’s job 


134 Collect 

135 Top ol the 
head 

136 Three-toed 
sloth 

137 Scoff 
139 Urge on 

141 Abbr. on a 
ship 

142 Be in debt 

143 Black 
145 Boredom 
147 Discord 

goddess 
149 Shade tree 

152 a clear 
day..." 

153 Click beetlo 
155 Claw 

157 Facta 

159 Digraph 

160 Tidy 

162 Caravansary 
164 Whale con* 
stellation 
166 Banker, at 
times 
166 Bristle 

169 Worn away 

170 Muse of 
poetry 

*171 Investments 
of a type 

DOWN 

1 A few 

2 Journey 

3 Article 

4 Type of doll 

5 Short jacket 

6 Antitoxin 

7 Brownie's 
9P- 

8 — a boyl 

9 Cheers 

10 Andean 
enlmat 

11 Mexican 
shawl 

12 Ed.’s con¬ 
cern 

13 Suitable 

14 Expires 

15 Out-and-out 

16 Join 

17 Deface 
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18 King of 
Bashan 
10 Hereditary 
20 Wavers 
27 Arabian title 
29 Opinionated 
persons 
31 Faroe 
whirlwind 
34 Buries 
36 Hard knock 
38 Bodies of 
soldiers 
40 Want 
42 Beatly film 
44 Challenge 
46 Baked clay 

48 Ward off 

49 Caper 

50 Approaches 

51 Metric 
mens. 

53 Secluded 
valley 

55 Compass 
point 

56 Tumbled 
68 Wipes out 
60 Metal 

fastener. 
62 Uncle 
65 Munched 

68 Daring 

69 Concord 

70 Diminished 

72 Apportions 

73 Records 

75 Meadow 

76 Boundaries 

77 Frighten 

79 Pirate flag 

80 Shades 

82 Strong 

83 Masts 

84 Earliest 
homes 

88 Hole in one 

88 Camp bed 

89 Appears 

90 Spindle 

91 Florida city 
93 Blushing 
95 Molda 

97 River 
Islands 

98 Crafty 
102 Assistant 


its 


104 Actual being 

106 Pitcher 
handle 

107 Dissolves 

108 Robins 

110 European 

111 Of high 
mountains 

112 Chair 
114 Fold 

116 Ceremony 

117 Lubricates 
116 Infold 

121 Weapons 

122 Small 
amount 

123 Robert 
— Niro 

125 Coins 
of 

Italia 

127 Exclamation 
12b Pieces of 
cutlery 

120 Oklahoma 
Indian 

130 One who 
creates 
disturbance 

131 A bridge 
hand 

133 Nobleman 
136 Demean 
138 Sovereign 
140 Faces of 
clocks 

143 Spanish 
article 

144 Roman 
tyrant 

146 Greek letter 
148 Proofread- 
. er's word 

160 Vegetable 
151 Planet 

153 Greek letter 

154 Ethiopian 
title 

156 Cashew 
158 Year, In 
Madrid 

161 Near 
163 That Is: 

Abbr. 

165 — bell 
167 Washington, 
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